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"WEDGES € BUTL 


LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1667. 


7 
| 
| 153 REGENT STREET, LONDON. telephone: REGent 4444. ssvaanae | ORGANISATION 


BRIGHTON, BOURNEMOUTH and BRANCHES. Lt 

*PRICE LIST OF WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS ON APPLICATION. 
Three selections from the list. 

*" ALBION” SHERRY—Golden Oloroso—60/- per dozen bottles, 5/- per bottle, 

) * GRAVES (ORY) 1933 VINTAGE - - - 42/- ditto. +—»«- 3/6 ditto. 


: a aneauiernation YP CHANCE RY LANE, LONDON 
, * RON BACARDI.”—Cuba’s Summer Drink — 18/6 per bottle, 9/6 4-bottle. 
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Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 FREE) 


The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. 


LEGACIES, SusscriPTioNs OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 






































ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION Sun LTD. 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 






































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.: Canadian 11d: Othe plonies and Foreion Countries 30 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “* COUNTRY 
Live,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


gus DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOU FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No bepeyiae of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.-—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


DONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


FENCING. — All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
BOULTON and 


in Catalogue 495.— Write 


PavL, Ltp., Norwich. 


A TIMBER HOUSE is always dry, cool in 
summer, warm in winter. Designs to 

any size from £50. Many plans and photo- 

— are shown in Catalogue 540. — 
OULTON & PavL, LTD., Norwich. 


MNIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea ; also 
miniatures of animals. Old miniatures 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel. : Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 


URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


EVENING SHOES recovered to match— 

in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
1l1s., straps, ls. 6d. extra, with your materiai 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLops, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


RONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 

Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Lrp., Birmingham. 


INK-FARMING. — Lucrative occupa- 
tion.—Information, STocK, Moorside, 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


For LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 

Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 

Joun TuRNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 

Bicester, Oxon. (‘Phone : Middleton Stoney 
) 


DOG FOOD 


AMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS.— 
“JOHN PEEL” T/Mk. PURE WHOLE- 
MEAL Ney BISCUIT (thin pieces), 
18s. cwt.; ““OWD BOB” T/Mk. ROASTED 
RUSK (small squares), 16s. 6d. cwt. — 
ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 
BOXERS (Stainburndorf Kennel) 
Pets po 7s wn 

a Young Stock 


‘from Imported 
|, Parents forSale. 


ALLON OAWSON 
Leathiey Grange, 
Otley 








TWEEDS 





UMMER TWEEDS.— Exclusive Scotch 

Tweeds and Homespuns offered you 

in a wonderful range of new designs and 

colourings. Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney 

and Glen Checks. Patterns with pleasure on 

request to Dept. “C,” FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
D., PERTH. 


TWEEDS AND BLANKETS 


"T WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 

Blankets from 3s. 6d. cot size; 17s. 
each double bed. Homespun Tweeds, 3s. 
yard, 28in. samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 





AIR TRAVEL 


RAVEL BY NORTH EASTERN AIR- 
WAYS between Scotland-London and 
Knocke/Zoute on the Belgian Coast. Book 
through Agents, or or 'Phone : _Croydon 5158. 








WANTED 
GENTLEMAN, elderly, rather deaf, secks 
two or three times weekly, CC 


)N- 
VERSATION based on “* COUNTRY LIFE ” 
ARTICLES; public school man looked for. 
At present Bournemouth, later south coast 
resort, Devon or Cornwall. Re muneration ; 
reference. Nothing returned.—* A.526.’ 


GARDEN AND FARM 


STAMP COLLECTING 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 


CHEST NUT PALE FENCING 


FABLY 












































apon Oepgaeeg toserious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
f 1 A A oa —“ K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
CUR A REE LE 





Prices and designs from the makers :— 


THE STANLEY,UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 


24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Gass SEATS, 


bardie. i ENCING 2 AND G 
Catalogues on application. 


ROWLAND BROS. (TIMBER <a LTD., 


Bletchley. Estab. 1874 
London Showrooms : 


Rustic HOUSES, Arches, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, 
Wood ; 
and Co., 
chester. 


Rustic Works, 


40-42, Oxford St., W 


Fencing, 
Rustic 
re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
Stretford, Man- 


PAYING GUESTS 


BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 





=m, arches, pergolas, 
wattle and sheep 
ATES. 


produce. Situated in extensive 


fishing on 3 rivers, riding, 
Hudseott House, Chittlehampton, N 


N. DEVON.—Gentleman receives a few 

* Guests in his charming old Country 
House. All modern conveniences and own 
grounds 
amidst lovely scenery. Salmon and trout 
ete. .-Apely, 
. Devon, 





DREDGING 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


BURKE’ S PEERAGE, Baronetage 
fully revised, quite 

BURKE'S 
LANDED GENTRY, with Irish Supplement, 
937, quite new, 
Slightly used — 


Knightage, 1938, 
new, 63s. (published 126s.). 


latest edition, December 
63s. (published 126s.). 


of each, 42s.—LOWE Bros., LTD., 


— Street, Birmingham. Eatablished 


18: 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
(Phone : Elstree 1180.) 


automatic traps. Open any time. 


Boreham Wood. 


MEDICAL 


VACCINE by the Mouth. 


FREEMAN, Chemists, 
(Tel. : Mayfair 4231.) 


HAYMAN 
dilly, W.1. 


Secure im- 
munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 

for four to six months by taking ““ BUCCA- 
LINE” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (specia! 
children’ Spee, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents, 
93, Picca- 


ond om pi brochure 
est.—J. B. 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways ; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
No. C6/38 free on 
CaRR, LTD., Contractors, 





PROVISIONS 








SEAGER’S 


SUFFOLK HAMS 


Famous for over 100 years 


THE UNIQUE FULL BUT 
DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
COMBINED WITH SUFFOLK 
SWEETNESS IS A DELIGHT 
TO THE EPICURE 


Apply : Leading London & Provincial Stores or 
ROBERT SEAGER, LTD., IPSWICH 

















r 


RADIATING 
FRAGRANT ODOUR, 
COSY AND 


Prices a: aoe blocks 


2/000 ” 


WITH PEAT FUEL 


Somerset Moors. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY 
Est. 1869 





Treasury 
By A. J. MACSELF 


keen gardener demands. 


Autumn "’ to perfection. 


W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., 





ay 
PEAT FIRE 
IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND 
IT CREATES JUST THAT 
INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE WHICH 
MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISHMAN. 





Packed in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK 


Produced for centuries from the well known 


Descriptive leaflet on application. 


Ashcott, Somerset. 


Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns etc. 


Chrysanthemum Grower’s 


Plates and Diagrams. 


RARARRRRARRRARAARAARARARAARAARARRAARARAALAZ 





S 
Rugged 


is what we 





LTD. 


GAYBORDER 
MELBOURNE 











This work is an Encyclopaedia of Chrysanthemum growing 
from A to Z, and deals fully and lucidly with cultural 
routine and management for Garden, Greenhouse and 
Exhibition, providing all those expert details which the 
The two first editions quickly ran out of print and a third edition 
is offered with complete confidence to everyone who desires to grow the ‘* Queen of 


Large Octavo. Third Edition. 290 Pages. Many Full-page 
5s. net, by post 5s. 6d. 


** Amateur Gardening ’’ Offices, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1 


in designing this new model 


BIRDS’ 





NURSERIES, 


The home of hardier hardy plants. 
VEVPPPLVLLL EVV VVVEVETVTTVT EVES IV TE 


Simplicity 


have aimed at 


BATH 


Height 31} ins. 
Real Stone. 


45)- 


Cash with 
Order. 


Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 


Obtainable 
only from 


LTD. 
2: 3 DERBYSH IRE 











Beauty 
Wisdom 


IHE secret of a youthful skin. 
The Beauty wisdom of the 
modern woman lies in a 

flawless, satin-smooth skin. 

There is only one scientific way to 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 
scientific preparations. All VIVA- 
TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 
PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities—all encourage an unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/6. 


ANTI- WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin 
with Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
Even deep lines and wrinkles will 
gradually disappear. A unique 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 
FREE The personal advice of our Beauty 
Counsellor is at your disposal. 
Write to-day for booklet RADIANT BEAUTY 
and for Diagnosis Chart. 


VIVATONE 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


can be obtained from Boots (all branches), 
Timothy White’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
IMPERIAL WORKS, RYLANDRD.,N.W.5 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER House, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


. XXVI. No. 2225. <7 ublished Weekly, Price ONE S JLING, 
athens Or SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER oth, 19309. Subscription Pries per annum.” Post Free 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 
New York, U.S.A. Post Office. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


t AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams: 


| Telephone: 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


By Direction of the Executors of the late Sir Edmund Davis, J.P. 


KENT 


6 MILES FROM CANTERBURY. OVERLOOKING THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT STOUR. 
The Ancient and Historic Residential, Agricultural and Sporting 


CHILHAM CASTLE ESTATE, of about 2,110 ACRES 


including part of the old- 44, 
world village of Chilham. : 





The Castle, occupying a 
magnificent position, is a 
very fine example of the 
Jacobean period, dating 
from 1616, and attributed 
to Inigo Jones. It has been 
carefully modernised. 


Main hall, 5 fine reception 
rooms, 12 principal bed- 
rooms, 7 staff bedrooms and 
10 bathrooms (several in 
private suites), modern offices, 
staff rooms and porter’s flat. 





INDOOR HEATED SWIMMING BATH. LARGE STUDIO, Ete. 
Central heating. Private electric light and water. Modern drainage system. Electric passenger lift. 





“7 eae 66>. ac el PA Tate, La ee ye so ENR et 
Terraced pleasure grounds, delightful rock and water gardens. 700-year-old heronry. Lake of 3 acres. 
cricket ground ; hard and grass tennis courts ; croquet lawn. 


Extensive Garages and Stabling. Model Farmery. 


Walled kitchen garden ; private 


Double entrance lodges and 
8 other staff cottages and 
flats. Village hall. 


Heavily timbered 
Deer Park of 260 Acres 


The Mansion and Grounds 
have been adequately main- 
tained and are in first-class 
order. The House contains a 
great quantity of oak panel- 
ling and other fine work, and 
the fittings and fixtures have 
been carefully adapted to the 
character of the building. 





5 Private Residences, 6 Farms, Chilham Water Mill, Several Village Shops and Attractive Cottages. 
First-rate Shooting. Fishing in the Great Stour. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole (or the Castle may be offered with a smaller area) at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. HOLMES, SON & POTT, Capel House, New Broad Street, E.C.2. Land Agents: Messrs. GEO. WEBB & CO., 43, Park Road, 
Sittingbourne, Kent ; and at Maidstone. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Roading 4441 (2 lines) 


Rogent { — 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
tr. STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘* N.cholas, Reading.’’ 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 





FRESH 


IN THE MARKET. 


ADJOINING CROOKHAM COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY | 


400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
SALE OF THAT WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


FINELY-TIMBERED 
GARDENS. 


WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


Parklands. 


Private Cricket Ground 


In all about 


116 ACRES. 


CROOKHAM HOUSE 


5 GENTLEMEN’S FARMS, 


Joint Auctioneers : 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading ; 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION DURING SEPTEMBER. 
IS THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE ON THE CROOKHAM HOUSE ESTATE, 


Extending to 
all of which 


including 


2,069 ACRES, 


some 60 COUNTRY COTTAGES, and SEVERAL MILES OF FISHING in the RIVERS KENNET 


AND ENBORNE. 


is for Sale, 


and Messrs. A. W. NEATE & SONS, Newbury 





THE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


has splendid accommodation, on 

2 floors, is approached by 2 carriage 

drives direct from the Common, 
and contains: 


ENTRANCE HALLS. 

5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

8 PRINCIPAL BED and 
DRESSING ROOMS. 

11 SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 

9 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 

5 BATHROOMS. 

TILED OFFICES. 














Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





WILTS 


In a beautiful position, 500ft. above sea level. 
Near a pretty Village. 


Lovely views. 





A COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 


in perfect order. 12-13 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 fine 
reception rooms. Central heating throughout; fitted 
basins; oak floors. Stabling. Garage. Cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


CAMBS 


3 miles to important Town ; 60 miles to London. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 








Well situated in Parkland. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. Cottages. 
Walled Garden, Fish-pond, etc. 


£4,500 WITH 30 ACRES 


WINKWoRTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 





BERKS 


Adjoining a Common, 400ft. up. Fine views. 


A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 





15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Stabling. 
Garage. Cottages. Very diversified Grounds and Park- 
land; in all 


FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


WINKWorTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 


HERTS 


London 40 mins. High up. Light soil. 
A CHARMING OLD HOUSE 








formerly a farm and skilfully enlarged by well-known 
architect. 9 bedrooms, 2 well-equipped best bathrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and loggia. Every up-to- 
date requirement. Main services. Grounds of nearly 


5 ACRES FOR SALE 


OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 









SUSSEX 


Excellent situation; high ground; South views. 


London 50 mins. by main line trains, 





A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


cleverly enlarged with all present-day comforts. 


8 best 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 servants’ rooms, 4 reception and 


cocktail bar. 3 first-class Cottages. Play room. Hard 
Court. Stream, bathing pool and woods. 
FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 
OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
WINKWORTH & Co. 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


KENT 


On the Coast, directly facing the sea. 
Excellent Golf close; Sandwich Links near. 








A MODERN RESIDENCE 
of pleasing elevation, conveniently planned and labour- 
saving throughout. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Lounge 
hall, excellent reception rooms. Main Services. Small 
Garden. 
FREEHOLD £2,500 
OR MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
WINKWORTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo London 





’ MILES OF TROUT FISHING 


Nearly 2,000 Acres of Shooting ~*~. 
with exceptional Duck Shoot oe 






Between Salisbury and 
Bournemouth. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF ¢ ~ 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 


Many thousands of pounds have 
been spent on modernisation. 


Hall, with finely carved staircase ; dining 
all, with minstrels’ gallery: 3 other 
yanelled reception rooms, 17 bed and 


iressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, offices. 


Strongly recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (28,532.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL 
HEATING and EXCELLENT 
WATER SUPPLY. 


Garage for 5 cars. Stabling. 
4 Cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS [jf 
hounded by a stretch of ornamental water ; 
spreading lawns with fine trees and tlower- 
ing shrubs, enclosed hard court : herbaceous 
borders, 2-divisioned walled kitchen garden 
with glasshouses ; pasture and woodland. 


ABOUT 743% ACRES 


Advantageous Lease of about 
24 years for disposal. 





SUFFOLK 


Woodbridge 5 miles. 
Ipswich 8% miles. 
THE ORIGINAL 

SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE 

the main portion, dating from 

1550, occupies a nice situation 

facing South. It has been 

thoroughly modernised and is 
in good order. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms,9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
Company’s water. 
Garages. Outbuildings. Cottage. 
Well laid-out grounds, 2) orna- 
mental ponds, tennis court, kitchen 

garden, orchard, paddocks. 

ABOUT 14 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale. 


. 
‘ 


st 








Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squaie, W.1. 


; Py ay nl Wat ae 2 
Se ane 





sex 
95.8 


(31,786.) 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A CHARMING OLD VILLAGE 


5 miles Aylesbury. 
43 miles London. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE, 

DATING FROM ABOUT 1600, 

built of stone with tiled roof and 

having oak floors, staircases 

and beams, and standing 500ft. 
above sea level. 





Te 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, and domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light and power. 
Good water supply. 


Garage. 
Farm buildings. 


Stabling. 
Bungalow. 


The gardens are attractively laid out and 

include 2 tennis courts, rose garden, 

herbaceous borders and kitchen garden 
Excellent pastureland. 


ABOUT 90 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold 


(The House would be Sold with less land.) 
Hunting with the Whaddon Chase and the 
Bicester Hounds. 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squate, W.1. 
(37,.916.) 





BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


A most attractive Modern House, 
brick built, partly rendered in 
rough cast; standing on gravel 
soil, facing south with extensive 
views, and approached by a long 
carriage drive. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, bathroom, com- 
plete offices; Co.'s electric light, 
gas and water, main drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
Charming gardens, tennis court, 
large kitchen garden and orchard, 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Hunting. Shooting and golf. 
Price Freehold £3,300, 
or Let Unfurnished, Rent 
£130 per annum. i 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Agents: 





(37, 862.) 





SUSSEX COAST 


In a beautiful position close to 
the Sea. 


ADJOINING THE DOWNS AND GOLF 
COURSE 
A Picturesque 
MODERN HOUSE 
built of stone, extremely well 
planned, and in first-rate order 
throughout. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms; all main services; 
garage. 





VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


(would be divided). 


For Sale, Freehold, at a 
Moderate Price. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. = (30,724.) 











(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: “‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 








WEST SUSSEX 


500ft. up in a superb position on a deep sand soil, and commanding an unsurpassed view of the South Downs. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


LOUNGE HALL (27ft. by 16ft.). 


DRAWING ROOM (23ft. 3in. by 
17ft., ex bay). 


r ‘ bu DINING ROOM and STUDY. 
l tt " 

NTT TTT MODEL OFFICES. 

2 SUN LOGGIAS. 

9 BEDROOMS. 

3 BATHROOMS. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


7 
highly maintained in a beautiful state of _* — Ms ch 
weit age 


repair, comprising 


A Picturesque 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


WITH MUCH OAK PANELLING, 





PARQUET FLOORS AND EVERY A | 
MODERN CONVENIENCE AND LODGE. STABLING 
COMFORT. GARAGE. 

FULL SOUTH ASPECT FOR | CENTRAL HEATING | CERTIFIED ELECTRIC 
ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS. THROUGHOUT. WATER. LIGHT. 
INEXPENSIVE 
GROUNDS 


HARD COURT, TERRACE, 
SUNK ROSE GARDEN, 
WALLED GARDEN AND 
WOODLANDS; in all 
ABOUT 45 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Personally inspected and highly 
recommended. 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) (0.25,406.) 





% ‘“ 
‘% ee 


FOR SALE BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS, AT A TEMPTING PRICE. 


SURREY—IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING. 22 MILES FROM LONDON. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE SINGULARLY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, : x CHARMING GARDENS 
THE MEADOWS, With fine old trees and shrubberies, tennis 


BETCHWORTH court, ete., sloping to a 
SMALL STREAM: 





4 reception. 
Billiard or dance room (42ft. by 20ft.) 
8 bed and 3 dressing rooms. 
2 bathrooms. 


in all about 


2% ACRES 


For SALE Privately, 
or AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 26th 
NEXT. 


Co.'s electric light and water. 
Main drainage. 


GARAGE. STABLING, 
Solicitors : Messrs. GODDEN HOLME 
10.2 


and WARD, 34, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 





LODGE, BUNGALOW, etc. 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.1. (REG. 8222.) 








SOUTH DEVON ABOUT 6 MILES FROM THE HISTORIC OLD TOWN OF 
BETWEEN PAIGNTON AND BRIXHAM. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK 
In a glorious position with a lovely view. 
NEAR GOLF LINKS. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE, Attractive Residence on 
. —_ two floors only ; halls, 
CHOICE 4 excellent reception 
MODERN rooms, 6 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 
HOUSE, other bedrooms, 2 bath- 
containing rooms, ample _ staff 
3 sitting rooms (one accommodation, good 
23ft. by 15ft.). offices, ete. 
5 bedrooms. Electricity own plant, 
bathroom (h. and c.). Central heating. 
Co.’s electric light, gas 3 garages. Stabling. 
and water. ” Charming gardens with 
-_ P double tennis court, 
LARGE GARAGE. well - stocked kitchen 
, , , garden, rock and rose 
VERY PRETTY gardens, small park,ete. 
GARDEN In all 
OF ABOUT % ACRE ABOUT I3 ACRES 
A small expensively built House of good taste throughout. GARDENER’S COTTAGE NEARBY. 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SWA., (REG. 8222.) (€.48,818.) 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) (8. 45,853.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 

























BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phore 0082) 


























pees oOe 


—_— Just in the Market 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 
in most sought-after, and first-rate Sporting District, with 
facilities for Hunting, Shooting and Fishing in Itchen and Meon 
Rivers. Also near Golf Course. High up, facing South. 


, 
' 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER > 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 








CLOSE TO DOWNS, AND WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS. 








Somerset 





surrounded by charming, matured Gardens, and Pasture. 


UP-TO-DATE 
COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
OF MERIT 


4 reception. 
9 bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. 


Central Heating, 





800 ACRES 
COTTAGES. 
VILLAGE INN. 
SEVERAL FARMS. 


WOODS. 


INCOME OVER 








GOLF COURSE 


COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


Short drive Templecombe Junction Station. 4 miles Blackmore Vale Kennels. 


Handsome Georgian Residence in Parklands 


With good reception rooms, 11 principal bedrooms, bathrooms, ete. ; main electricity 


and water; sandy soil. 


ON PROPERTY. 


SQUASH COURT. 














Ete. 
£1,100 P.A. 

STABLING. SQUASH COURT. 60 ACRES. (irrespectiveof House, 
voods and lands ir 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, FROM PERSONAL mie — 

INSPECTION. 
sare S -_— ROK = 196 Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BENNETT & CO., Land Agents, Bruton, Somerset ; 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,122.) and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 288, ‘Albemarle Street, W.1. 
NORTHANTS CHILTERN HILLS 


ONLY 
£4,750 


SURREY HIGHLANDS 
Secluded position close to Commonlands. 
700ft. up. South aspect. Far-reaching views. 


Early Georgian-Style Residence 


Exceptional Opportunity to 
Purchase at Bargain Price. 





% > . "5 
The subject of a special article in “‘ Country Life.” 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Up to date and labour-saving. Main services. 
Central Heating. Parquet Floors, etc. 
FINELY TIMBERED GARDENS 


with paved terraces, sunk rose garden, yew hedges, 
hard tennis court, etc.—5 ACRES. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,252.) 














BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
Near quiet old-world villaye about an hour from London 
by train. FOR SALE 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


of Tudor and Queen Anne Periods, thoroughly 
up-to-date 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 
3 well-fitted bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Cottage. Outbuildings. Matured gardens. 
4 ACRES. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,065.) 





GOOD SOCIAL AND HUNTING DISTRICT. 
Georgian Period Residence 


with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom ; modern 
appointments. 

' STABLING, Ete. 
Standing high up in finely timbered gardensand paddock 
PRICE £2,700 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2122.) 








WILTSHIRE 
Splendid Hunting Centre 


A_ Well-planned, Up-to-date Country 
House of Character, of a dozen bedrooms, 
etc., with Capital Farmery and Extensive 
Stabling, the whole surrounded by 
magnificently Timbered Old Grounds 
and Parklands of nearly 200 Acres, 
and forming a property of exceptional 


merit. 
(ec. 599.) 











Trout Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Shooting. 
Adjoining Downs. 


Up-to-date Georgian House in 
Parklands, near Dorchester 


Long carriage drive. 
South aspect, Panoramic 
Views. 6 bedrooms, etc. 
Stabling. Squash Court. 
Cottage. Eleven Acres. 

(Ref. 17,085.) 











In lovely wooded 


A MILE FROM country, 14 hours 
THE SEA South of Town. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MERIT 





dating back several hundred years, now 
thoroughly modernised and up to date. It 
has panelled reception rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. For Sale at moderate price with 


500 ACRES 


or small area. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER.  (C€.839.) 





In unspoilt surroundings with fine panoramic views. 





DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom 
modern conveniences, 


Stabling. Garage. Nicely timbered gardens. 
With hard tennis court; paddock and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN"& MERCER. (14,131,) 














2,500 ACRES 





AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE TO 
ENSURE EARLY SALE 


IMPORTANT ESTATE IN YORKSHIRE, 
with woodlands, a small moor, numerous 
farms, holdings, cottages, ete. 


Perfectly Appointed Residence 
with spacious accommodation and standing 
in a Park 


FOR SALE, by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,224.) 














OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


aa| eo ees 
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ramon:  GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS tert rites: “taton se, 


West Halkin St., Bel ‘$ 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) es an vse Pn gy Sq 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, 8.W.1. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR 200 YEARS 











Lovely rural position, 48 miles South. Good accessibility. Fine views. OVERLOOKING COMMON FOR EVER PROTECTED. 
City or West End reached in 40 minutes. 
FOR SALE AT A VERY M RATE PRICE 
_VERY MODE TO BE SOLD 
‘ 10 bed and dressing AN EARLY 
rooms, GEORGIAN 
3 baths, RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms. in excellent order and 


: easy to run. 
Modern conveniences. 9-10 bedrooms, * 
2 baths, 

3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
All main services. 


Central heating 
throughout. 


GARAGES. 





STABLING. GARAGE. 
2 COTTAGES. Man’s room. 
Well-timbered Garden with Tennis Court and Small Lake. Paddocks. Stabling. , 
In all about BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT. 
I5 ACRES 3 ACRES 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. _(C. 2036.) Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1068.) 








NEWBURY AND READING RURAL WEST SUSSEX 


STATION } MILE. COAST 10 MILES. LONDON 43 MILES. 








CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE Convenient for Kennels of Crawley and Horsham Foxhounds. 
Recently modernised and redecorated throughout. THIS LITTLE 
IDEAL FOR COTTAGE 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
FARM 2 reception, 5 bed 
either for pleasure or (fitted basins), bath, 
as a paying pro- ete. Full of fine old 
position. oak beams, old oak . x Be ee TT h 
6 bed, 3 bath, 3 recep- Maid retiria tight and & 
tion rooms. Main . power. 
water, electricity, new Main water. 
drainage. Modern drainage and 
Garages. Stabling. central heating. 
: P is Garage and pavili 
Fine Spacious Farm came with P poe 
Buildings, brick-built LOVELY OLD- , 
and in first-rate order. WORLD GARDENS, 
Hard Tennis with tennis court, Tas : 
j Court. orchard and kitchen i ne Peg 47 
garden and r ote LB Wiha \ 
y res O a 3 ce Pn. Acres W oa . 
12 Acres Orchard. 4 Acres wm yy - Oy Acres Wood. 30 Acres Pasture. EXCEPTIONALLY PRETTY POND WITH BOAT. 
In all about 24 ACRES (further land available). 
50 ACRES. FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, Inspected and confidently recommended by the Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE 
W.1. (A. 4679.) and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D. 2493.) 








runes, LURNER LORD & RANSOM Satan: 
tendon. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ase 


SMALL AND LARGE PROPERTIES 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


LIST AND FULL DETAILS ON APPLICATION 
BUCKS ON THE CHILTERNS WILTS 











Near Buckingham. QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
25 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. TO LET OR SALE 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, 
a aw oe. euas —* pe In country near Chesham. Central heating. eit, ete. , 
abiing, FaTAages, UTTCINgs, UES, . : af ; le a ‘ STABLES for 19. FARMERY, 115 ACRES. 
FOR SALE. (15.642.) { BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE AND FREEHOLD. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM. 
SURREY Oak fittings. Radiators. DORSET 
Chiddingfold * Ideal” Boiler. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 








Near Lulworth 








TO LET—LOW RENT USUAL OFFICES. CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 2 ACRES 5 bedrooms. bathroom, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. 
Modern Improvements. ~ ~ : ‘ 1h sRETTY GC _~ 
GARAGES. PRETTY GARDEN, 8 GNS. PER WEEK FURNISHED, imme- GARAGE, — PRETTY GARDEN. 
2% ACRES diate possession; or FREEHOLD £3,500 1 ACRE 
RENT £110 P.A. ON LEASE. (16,372) FREEHOLD £2,800; or RENT £120 P.A. ON LEASE. 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 2838 (3 lines). 











NORTHUMBERLAND 


THE SAFEST SECURITY IS FREEHOLD LAND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A FINE SPORTING ESTATE, BEAUTIFULLY WOODED AND WATERED, WITH GOOD COVERTS, IN THE COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND,. ABOUT 25 MILES 
NORTH OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ON THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


MANSION HOUSE 
with 
6 FARMS AND HOLDINGS 
containing 
ABOU} 1,000 ACRES 
with sporting rights. 





Together with Salmon and Trout 
Fishing in the river Coquet. 





Approximate nett rentals, 
£1,300 per annum. 


The Property is let to substantial 
tenants. 
Electric light and central heating in 
the Mansion House. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY.—Apply DICKSON, ARCHER & THORP, Narrowgate House, Alnwick, Northumberland. 
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Tolephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON 


Telegrams: 
Submit, London.”’ 














a earn ee 





aE RE 





EVACUATION 


THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES HAS AGAIN EMPHASISED THE URGENT NEED FOR BUSINESS 
CONCERNS TO PROVIDE SAFE ACCOMMODATION FOR ESSENTIAL RECORDS AND THE CONTINUED 
EXECUTION OF VITAL WORK. 

THE SELECTION ON THIS PAGE HAS BEEN COMPILED TO ASSIST THOSE STILL SEEKING PRO- 
PERTIES, LARGE OR SMALL, IN SAFE AREAS. 











WEST OF LONDON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL 


TOTAL FLOOR AREA OVER 22,000 SQUARE FEET. 
ABOUT 80 BEDROOMS. 
AMPLE STORAGE SPACE. 
FULLY EQUIPPED KITCHENS. 
HARD TENNIS COURTS AND GARAGES. 
IN 5 ACRES OF GROUNDS 
TO LET 


(15,C€8,) 





25 MILES FROM HEREFORD 


STONE BUILT MANSION 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 22 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
7 BATHROOMS. 


Electric Light. 
STABLING AND GARAGES WITH FLAT. LODGE 
AND 6 COTTAGES. 
HOME FARM WITH BAILIFF’'S HOUSE. 


SALMON FISHING, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(16,038) 





(FOR A SCHOOL OR OTHER PURPOSES.) 


ABOUT 60 MILES NORTH WEST OF 
LONDON 


A VERY SECLUDED HOUSE 
WITHIN A FEW MILES OF BUCKINGHAM. 
5 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
Electric Light. Centrai Heating. 
EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE. 
6 Cottages, 


Up-to-date Laundry. Model Farmery. 


Pleasure Grounds with tennis courts. Rich grass park and woodland. 
IN ALL 200 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(13,352), 


NEAR THE DEVON SOMERSET BORDERS 


London 3 hours by Rail. 
FINE ADAM STYLE RESIDENCE 





Standing in beautifully Timbered Grounds, 


$ reception rooms, billiard reom, 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
EQUIDISTANT FROM EVESHAM AND CHELTENHAM. 
ELIZABETHAN MANSION 
Suite of reception rooms, drawing room, library, dining room, boudoir, tea room, 
12 principal bedrooms, ample servants’ accommodation, 5 bathrooms, 
day and night nurseries, good domestic offices 
Central Heating and Company's Electricity. 
GARAGES AND STABLING, 5 COTTAGES AND 2 FLATS. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR A 
TERM OF YEARS. 


SHOOTING, 
(10,929.) 





CONVENIENT FOR WATFORD AND NEAR CARPENDERS 

PARK STATION, 

THE SPACIOUS BUILDING 
(Formerly a School.) 

Contains over 
40 ROOMS WITH BATHROOMS, LAVATORIES 

AND CUPBOARDS. 

VERY LARGE BASEMENT. 

All Companies main services connected, 


FOR SALE 


(16,465.) 





CHESHIRE 


(For Hospital, School or Private Residence.) 
ABOUT 7 MILES FROM NANTWICH AND CREWE, 
MASSIVE STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 


6 reception rooms and billiards room, 30 bed and dressing rooms, 
9 bathrooms. 


Electrie Light. Central Heating. 


Large range of Stabling. Garages. 2 Lodges. 3 Cottages, 
DEER PARK AND LAKE. 
Private Golf Course. Shooting and Fishing. 


TO LET 


(11,492. 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


London 90 miles by Road, 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION 
STANDING IN ITS 1,500 ACRE ESTATE. 


5 large reception rooms 26 principal bedrooms, 





20 bedrooms. 
EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGES. 
Entrance Lodge. 
IN ALL 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. (16,387.) 





RURAL 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
25 miles West of London. 


COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE 








CERTAIN PROPERTIES ADVER- 
TISED ON THIS PAGE MAY BE 
DISPOSED OF SINCE GOING TO 
PRESS, BUT 
ALL ENQUIRERS WHO APPLY 
TO CURTIS & HENSON, 5, MOUNT 
WILL BE GIVEN 
IMMEDIATELY DETAILS OF ANY 
SUITABLE PROPERTIES STILL 


AVAILABLE. : 
OLD MANOR HOUSE 


STREET, W.1, 


1? servants’ bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 
STABLING, GARAGES AND FLA®. 
Walled Kitchen Garden and Orchard 


TO BE LET OR SOLD 


Confidently recommended. (15,307.) 





HEART OF THE COTSWOLD 
HILLS 


London 90 miles by Road, 





Occupying high position in finely Timbered 
Park. 





Situated between two famous Private Estates. 
4 reception rooms, billiard room, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
BUNGALOW AND 4 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE AND STABLING, 
FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
GOLF NEARBY. (9654.) 








4 reception rooms, billiard room, 20 bedrooms, 3 bathroen s, 
EXTENSIVE GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET 


(7856.) 


PRIVATELY IN MARKET. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 WILSON & CO. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF 
IN RURAL BUCKS OLD-WORLD HERTFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 
500 FEET UP WITH CHARMING VIEWS. 


4 hour from London. 400ft. above sea level. 
A FINE REPLICA OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE MANOR 
Superbly appointed 


in faultless order 
and in perfect order. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





with all 


Main services and 


6 bedrooms, - 
; central heating. 


3 bathrooms 


Hall and 


‘ - 8 bedrooms. 
3 reception rooms. 


3 bathrooms, 
Main electric light, lounge hall, 
water and gas. 3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. Garages. Cottage. 





Delightful but inex- 
pensive gardens, 
hard tennis court, 
paddock nearly 


3 ACRES. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


£4,750 WITH 50 ACRES 


RURAL SUSSEX 


Picturesque cottage 
and garages. 





8 ACRES 





REDUCED PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co. 











"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’GQrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD. 


LOVELY LEITH HILL COUNTRY 


In a safe area. 550ft. up on light soil. Golf. Hunting. 


£1,800 or by AUCTION, 6th OCTOBER 
DEVON (between Okehampton and Tavistock ; 
near the beautiful Lydford Gorge ; 


For Sale at Reasonable Price. 
SRT E ULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
UP-TO-DA COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Main ‘in Tad electricity. Central heating. 


Stabling. Garages. Chauffeur’s flat. Entrance lodge. 
Hard and grass tennis courts; 
Swimming pool. Kitchen garden, glasshouses ; 
and park-like pasture. 27 ACRES 


14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 4-5 reception rooms. 


beautiful grounds. 
orchard 


Thoroughly recommended after personal inspection by 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,009.) 





BUCKS—24 MILES LONDON 
Secluded position in delightful district. 
T RACTIVE RESIDENCE 
on two floors only, well back from road. 
3 reception, 2 i ty 5 bedrooms. 
Co.'s electric light, power and water; telephone; 
drainage. Garaye. Garden Studio (by arrangement). 


3 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD GE LET 


5 MINUTES GOLF COURSE AND SQUASH CLUB. 


Lounge hall, 
excellent 


Really charming Grounds, including tennis and croquet 
lawns, rose and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., about 


4 miles Horsham. 
EXCELLENT MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
with main electricity and excellent water; telephone. 
12 bedrooms, lounge hall, 4 reception. GARAGE AND 
STABLING. Secluded and well-timbered Grounds. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





RECOMMENDED BARGAIN, £1,450 
MID-WALES (Mile from small market town 
re ee and station a not isolated). 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Hall, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms (2 suitable for bathrooms), 
recreation room, attics. PRETTY GARDEN OF AN 

ACRE, bounded by trout stream for 400 yards. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED—£190 P.A. 

25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
Secluded position, with glorious views. Exceptionally 
WELL-FITTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in perfect order. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Excellent offices. Main Water. Electricity. Double Garage. 
Lovely Grounds of 3 ACRES 





TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,821.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,083.) 





650ft. up, lovely views).—Charming pre-war RESIDENCE, 
of brick and slate. 
3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. 
Central heating. Main electric light near. 
Garage; Stable (3 rooms over). Charming Grounds, 
sloping to South, including woodland and intersected by 
trout stream with pool ; in all about 


Ss 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,633.) 


IN SAFE AREAS 


ALL AVAILABLE AT MODERATE PRICES. 
S. DEVON. 8 bed; mainservices. 2 ACRES. (19,704.) 
BERKS. 5 bed. Cottage, barn. 18 ACRES. (19,902.) 








HEREFORDS..10 beds. Cottage. 3 ACRES. (7059.) 
DORSET. 10 bed; main services. 2 ACRES. (2834.) 
SURREY. 6 bed; mainservices. 2) ACRES. (19,195.) 





DEVON. 12 bed; central heating, gas. Cottages. 100 
ACRES. (4391.) . 
WORCS. 9% bed; main services. 1 ACRE. (19,722.) 
SURREY. 10 bed; main services. Flat. 8 “a. 
(1852. 
SUSSEX. 9% bed. Tudor House; main services. Stream. 
(19,675.) 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 














JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 
ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON 


WILTS BORDERS SoS ene KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
TROUT STREAM ON PROPERTY. PENN, BUCKS On the outskirts of a picturesque old — eo 50 miles 
- Finest position. G600ft. up, with wonderful views extending from London and 14 miles from the Coast 


some 40 miles. XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


with 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, loggia, etc., set in exquisite 
gardens and woodland of about 


3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 


ONE HOUR NORTH 


By express trains. 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


Telephone : : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 











Fine Hunting centre. 





£2,500 FREEHOLD 


Magnificent hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, fine studio, 
3 bathrooms, etc. 
Central heating and main services. 


This most attractive COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in a LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
favourite district, convenient for small town with 
shops and amenities for servants. About 2 hours from 
London, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom ; garage, 
cottage adjoining residence ; nice gardens, grounds and 
meadow of a total area of about 


44%, ACRES 


Owner’s Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James's Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 18,657.) 


in well-timbered Grounds and Parkland, the whole in 
exceptional condition. 

OAST HOUSE. COTTAGE. 
GARAGE, Ete. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS 
in keeping; good kitchen garden, orchard, pasture, etc. 


£3,750 WITH 7 ACRES 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 18,856.) 


Large hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, day and night STABLING. 


nurseries and 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
Splendid Stabling and Outbuildings. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 8.W.1. 

















. ne — QUIET ; PEACE; SECURITY. 
Sa STE EE. S DEVON (TEIGNMOUTH).—Detached well-built 
» HOUSE; excellent condition ; 1 mile station, sea, 
cinemas. Approached by winding carriage drive and forty- 
eight steps or back entrance from Exeter Road. Glorious 
views moor, sea and river. All services. 4 good bedrooms 
(2 with h.c. basins), bathroom, sep. w.c. Large balcony, 
2 large reception rooms, hall, cloakroom (with lavatory 
most artistic fireplaces, wrought-iron fittings, heavy oak basin and w.c.), kitchen, scullery, maid’s w.c., suntrap. 
beams, floors, doors, etc.; beautifully decorated. Garden Enclosed paved and roofed yard. Large workshop ; wash- 
attractively laid out by landscape gardeners with quantity house; coals. Greenhouse. Terraced garden, orchard. 
specimen trees, etc. Situated Safety Zone; secluded and Garage. Freehold with possession reduced to £1,850, in- 
quiet, yet only 14 miles London. £3,500. Wonderful value cluding blinds, linoleums, electrical fittings, outside spring 
cannot be appreciated until inspection is made.—RUXLEY blinds, modern gas cooker.—OWNER, ‘“* Fontigary,” Deer 
LODGE ESTATE, Claygate, Esher. Park Avenue. 


_ SALE POSTPONEM ENT 


In a quiet residential Estate overlooking miles of country. 








10 minutes Station and Shops. Fast Train Service Waterloo. 


HATCHED HOUSE: 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, boxroom, sun loggia. Central heating ; 


COTSWOLD PARK 
NEAR CIRENCESTER 
AUCTION POSTPONED BUT PROPERTY STILL 
AVAILABLE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Old Council Chambers, 
Cirencester. (Tel. 334/5). 




















i 
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ant OP: 


a 


aetna nema 


wet JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ach... 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WEALD OF KENT 
THE ASHENDEN ESTATE, TENTERDEN 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY of about 467 ACRES 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE (OR IN LOTS) FREEHOLD, 
a 
48 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. 





The Estate includes (as a separate Lot with 28 Acres) 
ASHENDEN HOUSE 
A QUEEN ANNE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
STANDING HIGH, IN A PARK-LIKE SETTING WITH GOOD VIEWS. and containing: SITTING HALL, 3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 11 BEDROOMS (6 with fitted 
basins), 3 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
The remainder of the Estate comprises : 
10 ACRES OF 
20 ACRES OF 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
OUTBUILDINGS AND COTTAGE. 


7 COTTAGES (6 of which have main electricity and water). HOPS WITH A BASIC QUOTA OF 160 ewts. 
372 ACRES OF VERY WELL-WATERED UPLAND AND MARSH PASTURE. ARABLE AND 60 ACRES OF USEFUL WOODLAND. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. and GEORGE WEBB & CO. 
(acting in conjunction), 
AT THE SARACEN’S HEAD HOTEL, ASHFORD, KENT, ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17th, 
Vendor's Solicitors: MONIER-WILLIAMS & MILROY, 79, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. (Tel. : Royal 3821.) 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341); GEORGE WEBB & CO., 43, Park Road, Sittingbourne, Kent (Tel. : 57), 
and at Maidstone. 


AUCTION (unless previously disposed of) by 


1939, at 3.15 PLM. 





TO BE SOLD. 
WILTS AND GLOUCESTER BORDERS 


7 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM. 


Between . 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

MALMESBURY and BADMINTON STABLING FOR 6. 
Well placed for Hunting and within easy Electric Light. Central Heating. 
reach of the Polo Grounds. 
GARAGE FOR 5 CARS and 

2 miles from main G.W.R. Station. HORSEBOX. 


BEAUTIFUL 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
PERIOD HOUSE 


Lovely Garden with two ornamental ponds 
end about 


150 ACRES 


of good pasture. The property has been 
beautifully restored and isin faultless order, 


part dating from about 1600, well away 
from arterial roads and perfectly secluded. 









Full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (61,889.) 





BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 
PRIVATELY AT CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICE, 


WITH SALMON FISHING FOR 14 MILES ON BOTH BANKS OF RIVER TWEED. FOR SALE 


THE ESTATE OF DRYGRANGE, MELROSE 


4 Farms Let to suitable tenants, 


In the centre of a delightful residential and 


sporting district. 
Edinburgh 343 — London within & 1,252 Acres Valuable 
RESIDENCE j Agricultural Land 
iy y ’ ‘ ] 
Situated in wooded policies overlooking ; f hl “- a? 224 salmor taken 1937: Spring fish 
Tweed Valley with views of Eildon Hills. q \\) () ea fers average between 1OIb. and L5ib.: largest 
- g! zs ae wi autumn fish, 411b. 


Pheasant, partridge, woodcock and pigeon 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 6 bath- 
shooting. 


rooms and suitable servants’ and 
domestic offices. 


RENTAL OF OVER £1,000 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
PER ANNUM 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Garage for 5 cars. Stables. Cottages. 
TERRACED GARDENS EXCLUDING RESIDENTIAL AND 
Tennis court. | SPORTING SUBJECTS. 
awe p Bs 


o 
gents, from whom full illustrated particulars, plans and permits to view can be obtained : 


; Sole A 
Joun D. Wood & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Solicitors: Messrs. BAILLIE & GIFFORD, W.S., 3, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh, 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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a a ele FOX & SONS SHY ta. 





‘ T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I, A.A.L 
i. INSLEY-FOX, PASI AAI LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON— BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT 
DORSET 
7 MILES FROM BLANDFORD. 11 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 23 MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH, 


THE MAJOR PART OF THE HISTORIC MODEL VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS 






forming a portion of the 


MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


These village Properties cover a total area 
of just over 
all Freehold, and comprising 9 ACRES 


37 COTTAGES 


and produce an aggregate rental of 


of charming old-world character with large £642 per annum 


gardens. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, 
AS A WHOLE, at the Property Mart, Cairns 
House, St. Peter’s Road, Bournemouth, 
on September 14th, 1939, at 3 p.m. 


THE GUEST HOUSE, known as DALE 
COTTAGE, with tea gardens, outbuildings 
and paddock. 


2 BUNGALOWS, with woodland. In the event of Milton Abbas Village 


Properties not being Sold as a whole, they 
will be offered for Sale separately in 47 
Lots on September 29th, 1939, when the 
remainder of the Estate at Winterbourne 
Houghton and Winterbourne Stickland 
will be offered. 


THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL AND 
RESIDENCE. 
3 paddocks, 3 building sites, garden and 
woodland site. 
MODEL VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS 
Particulars of Sale and plan (price 2s.) may be obtained of the 
Solicitor : CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland Bank Chambers, Ringwood ; and Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF THE CENTRE OF 


NEWMARKET 


OVERLOOKING ONE OF THE 6 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
TRAINING COMMONS. BATHROOMS, 
SAID TO HAVE COST £45,000, BUT 3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS, 


FOR A QUICK SALE SUN LOUNGE AND LOGGIA, 
£7,500 WILL BE ACCEPTED COMPLETE OFFICES. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD GARAGES 


(with living accommodation over), 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
3 COTTAGES (one fitted as a small 


with attractive Modern House, in perfect private residence). 


condition, containing : 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


uf about 


3% ACRES 


12 EXCELLENT BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 


(all with hot and cold water laid on) 





Particulars of the Sole Agents, Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


STANDING HIGH IN THE P : 


~“ 7, BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 
SAUTIFUL B NKSOME PARK. —— rr. 
ene ee - — 2 BATHROOMS, 





MILE FROM SEA AND CHINES. 
7 3-SUNNY RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOSE "BUS ROUTE AND GOLF. 


COMPACT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Central heating. 
in first-class order throughout, for 
SALE by AUCTION 
at Bournemouth, on 
SEPTEMBER 2IstT, 1939 
(or privately before). 


BRICK, DOUBLE GARAGE, 


2} ACRES GROUNDS 


inexpensive to maintain. 








" tits BD ase . at $ , 
Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. VAUGHAN & BAKER, Kingto1, Herefordshire ; and Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 
1 MILE FROM FROME. 6 MILES FROM WARMINSTER. STANDING WELL BACK FROM THE ROAD. 


ONE OF THE ORIGINAL FORTIFIED SOMERSET MANOR HOUSES 

PART DATING FROM THE XIVtH 

CENTURY, THE REMAINDER XVItH 
CENTURY. 


GARAGE 2 CARS. 
Tudor and other Early English fireplaces. 
Wealth of old oak beams. 
TROUT FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS 
OF THE STREAM. 
Further half-mile of Fishing can be obtained 
if required. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 


Mentioned in Domesday Book. 
Situate on an island site formed by trout 
stream and moat. 

TO BE SOLD, 

THIS VERY INTERESTING 

OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Delightful terrace overlooking old-world 
in excellent state of preservation. 


garden, stream and paddock; the whole 
comprising about 


4% ACRES 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


6 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


KITCHEN and COMPLETE OFFICES. 





Further particulars from Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARROD S OFFICES 


Ww Byfleet 
‘Phone: Ken. 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Par tan oll 


ee acum 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


Harrods, London.” 














ON THE HANTS AND BERKS BORDER c.4, 
Handy for Reading, Ascot, Camberley and Aldershot. One hour London. Rural surroundings. 


GENUINE XVth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
Full of oak beams, rafters, ete. 
Lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, complete offices. 


GOOD STABLING. GARAGE, 
FINE OLD BARN AND GRANARY. 
INEXPENSIVE ATTRACTIVE 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
With lawn, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden, 
paddock, ete. ; 
IN ALL 3 ACRES. 
Central Heating. Gas. Excellent water 
and drainage. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,000 


Further details of the Agents: HAkRobs, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


EASY REACH OF BANBURY AND OXFORD ©.5/4. 


LONDON 70 MINUTES. 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
SUBJECT OF LAVISH EXPENDITURE. 
Hunting with Bicester, Heythrop, ete. 








4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices, 


Central Heating throughout. 
Main electric light and power and drainage. 
Excellent water supply. 


LODGE. STABLING, GARAGES. 


Well-timbered Gardens and Grounds, orchard, tennis 
court, paddocks, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES. 
BARGAIN PRICE. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 





Recommended by Owner’s Agents : 


CENTRE OF THE PUCKERIDGE HUNT cal. 
UNSPOILT PART OF HERTS NEAR WARE. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE PRE-WAR FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MODERNISED, 
including BUILT-IN FURNITURE, 


3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, excellent offices. 





Electrical heating with thermostat. 
Co.'s electric light. Own water supply. Up-to-date drainage. 


GARAGE FOR 2. STABLING., OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL MATURED GARDENS 
Orchard and paddock, the whole nicely timbered. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3¥% ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE, OR AUCTION EARLY OCTOBER. 





Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 803.) 


UNSPOILT HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE <.5. 


EASY REACH PETERSFIELD AND WINCHESTER. . 
SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


Facing South, commanding open views. 








In excellent order. 


7 bed, lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, bath-dressing room, 
cloak room, offices. 


Co.'s electric light and power, Good water supply. Central Heating, ete. 
Modern Drainage. 


GARAGE (3 ears). GREENHOUSE, ete. 
Delightful Garden with tennis lawn, in all about , ‘ ; 7 ; a | : 
- ae. 
2 ACRES. Be oe: emg | ee 
RATES ONLY £20 P.A, tS PIA oe 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eaztn. 816.) 


», 





ON THE COUNTRY EDGE OF HIGH WYCOMBE «<2. PRACTICALLY ADJOINING EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB 
Adjoining hard courts Tennis Club and County Cricket Ground, Station 2 miles. Waterloo 35 minutes. Code 

A HOUSE IN THE 

ARTISTIC COTTAGE STYLE OF THE TUDORS 

3 RECEPTION. 4 BEDROOMS. BATH. beautifully fitted throughout. 

All main services. Central Heating. 3 RECEPTION, 7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GARAGE. Main services. Central Heating throughout. 
SMALL BUT EXCEPTIONALLY PRETTY GARDEN. 2 GARAGES. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED Delightful Gandene, with am lawn and swimming pool 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FOR A YEAR LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, Further particulars of the Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. 
S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 48 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


A situation of exceptional charm; woodland surround- 
ings ; south aspect ; exquisite views. 


THE UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 


Of the long, low type, is equipped with every 
convenience, including basins in all bedrooms and 
central heating throughout. 

















Fine lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms: 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Garage for 3- 
BUNGALOW AND COTTAGE. 

Electric light. 

THE UNUSUAL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
form a very lovely setting for the picturesque house. 


Hard tennis court, magnificent rock and water 
garden and beautiful natural woodland 
with a series of charming shady walks. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 108 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2431. 


BERKSHIRE. IN AN EXCELLENT SPORTING LOCALITY 


idjoining large Estate with views over unspoilt country ; 


> # 
w. Dae between Newbury and Hungerford; quite secluded ; 


away from main roads, rural surroundings. 








SINGULARLY CHARMING HOUSE 


Added to at various periods, compactly planned on 2 
floors only, tastefully decorated and well appointed ; 
lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen with * Aga ” cooker and usuai offices. 


Main estate water. 
Company's electricity for lighting and power. 
Picturesque cottage with 6 rooms, garage aq fr 3. 
stabling and good buildings. y7J 
The GARDENS are nicely matured and well timbered ; 
2 tennis lawns, sunk lily pond and rockery, plenty of 
fruit trees kitchen garden, remainder sound pasture 





land. . 
15 ACRES FREEHOLD ™< * Just available. Tempting Price 
FISHING IN THE KENNET. ’ RACING AT NEWBURY. *? HUNTING, GOLF AND SHOOTING. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 








Ry CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
After Office hours 


ciieciinee aaa 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 








HAMPSHIRE AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


CLOSE TO A FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE AND BEAUTIFUL COMMONS. 


PERFECTLY EQUIPPED BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


XVith CENTURY 


Oast Houses. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Converted Barn. 
HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
10 BEDROOMS. 

3 BATHROOMS. 


2 Cottages. 


Garages. 


123% ACRES 


Every comfort and all Company’s 
Services. 


FOR SALE 





Sole Agents CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

















CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. ORTHUMBERLAND (Doddington, near Wooler). FARMS FOR SALE 


TO LET, AHO E NGTON HOUSE, with immediate 
possession, containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 1 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms. Stable, PERFECT QUIET AND SECLUSION. 
RSEY (in quiet sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town),— #tdens, Garage and usual outoffices, and Gardener’s Cottage. BEAUTIFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE in rural 


=F 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on 2- Lighted by petrol gas. Good drainage and excellent water Suffolk with 240-Acre Mixed Farm ; exceptional preser- 
acre site, on coast; all modern conveniences. For SALE ‘*"Pply. Hunting, Fishing and Shooting in the neighbourhood.  yation ; fine mullioned windows; oak beams, ete. Death 
Freehold.—WooDHAM SMITH & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery Apply : DICKSON, ARCHER & THORP, Solicitors, Narrowgate compels sale. FREEHOLD £5,000. Photos, Woopcock 
Lane, Loudon, W.C.2. House, Alnwick. and Son, Ipswich. 














Ae a te cE 
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aii dia COLLINS & COLLINS 3% souts auptey street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. SUSSEX 














OVER 100 ACRES. PRICE £8,400. 
400FT. UP ON SANDY LOAM 
SOIL. 


FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 


11 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 





2 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


i 





WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. 40 ACRES WOODLANDS. 4 COTTAGES. . HOME FARMERY. 
(Folio 19.406.) 








F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, =. SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone : OXTED 240 Telephone : REIGATE 2938 








A ROMANTIC OLD HOUSE IN A GLORIOUS SITUATION PLEASURE AND DAIRY FARM 
BEAUTIFUL SETTING 500ft. up ; 20 miles London. Magnificent situation on full south slope, 





URREY-KENT, border (first. time in the market HARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE, built pee toate Se Seater Satent : ee ae See See 
for 20 years).—This choice GEORGIAN HOUSE, in the Queen Anne style, containing 3 Reception J views to the South Downs).—This fine old oak-beamed 
overlooking its own parkland, commanding beautiful | Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, 10 Bedrooms, excellent Offices, FARMHOUSE, just carefully restored ; | 5/6 Bedrooms, 
views; 600ft. up; 8 Bedrooms, Boxroom, 2 Bathrooms, Main Services. Central Heating. 4 ak Ebates . Caer 3 f gor pow oa wae 
3 Reception, ete. 2 GARAGES. STABLING. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT RB GHAInGe Tait Gk Colkaaea, and slicit Te ARIS 118 
We de dines inaindt ‘OTTAQGE carage EL : none ‘ . . ae uildings, pair of Cottages, and about 172 ACRES (18 
Picturesque outbuildings, including COTTAGE, garage BEAUTIFUL MATURED GARDENS, including Hard ] arable), with nearly 2 miles of road frontage, 


and stabling. Tennis Court, Paddocks 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERKRED GROUNDS. : : FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 
FREEHOLD £5,950 WITH 35 ACRES * ee. to include a considerable amount of growing timber. 








(More land available). FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 Ideal for occupation and, or investment. 
Highly recommended by the Owner's Agents: F. D. Recommended by Owner's Agents F. D. IBBETT, Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., High Street, Sevenoaks MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road East, OXTED CARD & CO., REIGATE (Tel, 2938), and at Seve noaks 
(Tels. : 1147/8), and at Oxted and Reigate. (Tel. 240), and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. and Oxted. 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 a & CO. 26, Dover Street, W.| 


Central 9344 (6 lines) AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





5 MILES TROUT FISHING 
DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS 


380 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 


INTERESTING HOUSE. 


4 RECEPTION. 13 BED (fitted basins). SEVERAL BATH ROOMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


LODGE AND 2 COTTAGES. WELL-LET FARM AND DOWER HOUSE. 


320 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR TO BE LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Details from FARESROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 





ON COAST HILL (Westcott).—Delightful detached N DEVON.—FOR SALE, delightfully — situated “IN THE MIDLANDS AND OTHER COUNTIES.” 
HOUSE; 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (one very « COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with extensive views of OUSES AND HUNTING BOXES available, 
‘arge), usual offices. Garage (2 rooms over). Nice Garden Barnstaple Bay and Dartmoor, 700ft. above sea level, within to BUY or REN Kor particulars apply : : Miss 
«bout $ an Acre; fine views to Ranmore and Leith Hill; easy reach of sea, on border of Exmoor, Standinginitsown ]), F, Dixon, Br: Big Oakham, Rutland, (Tel. : 172.) 
| private road. Price £2,250. Rent £120.—A. G. PALMER, grounds of 4 Acres of woodlands. Comprising entrance hall, 








ookhurst, Westcott, Dorking. lobby, cloakroom, oak-beamed dining room, lounge and 
study. Kitchen with Esse cooker, fuel and storerooms, 
4 bedrooms (titted h. and ec. coloured basins), tiled bathroom EICESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES with shower. Oak flooring and woodwork throughout. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A. 1. Central heating. ; large Garage. Freehold £4,350. —* A525, (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
D 


. co COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
usiness Established over 100 years. Garden, London W.C.2, HOUSE AGENTS 
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smour smart, RAT PH PAY & TAYLOR — 


Grosvenor 1032-33. 














FARMLANDS OF KENT SURREY—RURAL AND QUIET LITTLE KNOWN ESSEX 
THREE OLD-WORLD PERIOD HOUSES OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE 


























' 
RED-BRICK QUEEN ANNE GENUINE XVth CENTURY DATED 1475 A.D. | 
5O00ft. up. Remote but not isolated. P Restored at great cost. Surrounded by 600 Acres, } 
6 bedrooms (basins), bathroom, 3 reception, sun lounge. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (basins), loggia, bathroom. 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. | 
Vain electricity and water, electric cooker and refrigerator. Main water, cece ity, drainage, central heating. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE, tARAGE. Electric refrigerator. 
GARAGES. 
OLD WALLED GARDEN. LOVELY GARDENS. PRETTY GARDENS. 
tudor Wall 15ft. high. | ACRE 2 ACRES £4,000 
2 ACRES. BARGAIN AT £2,500 £3,750 FREEHOLD WOULD LET FURNISHED [ 
All these Properties are recommended as complete safe and restful retreats by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS CROMER, NORFOLK 
r Within One Mile of the Town. } 
WELL-FURNISHED 


MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big garage. Electric light: 
Large gardens back and * ont. Middle October to 
end of February. 


Wireless. Telephone. 
EVERY HOME COMFORT. £3 38. PER WEEK, 
OR NEAR OFFER. 
Plate included. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 
(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


known as * Blencathra,” Cromer. 


WORCESTER & GLOUCESTER BORDERS With well-kept Gardens. 




















IN PRETTY RURAL DISTRICT. GOOD STABLING, PREMISES and GARAGES. 
FOR SALE Pasture and Woodlands, the whole extending to 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM OF ABOUT 100 ACRES 380A. OR. 10P. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
5 rising fe 1 with instruc- 
ee ERSRe...! ge at egal the late Mr. Ale saaaet 


DELIGHTFUL OLD HALF-TIMBERED Phillips, to Sell by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, 
é I 939, ¢ 
RESIDENCE, on Saturday, Septem pel om, 1939, at 3 o’clock. 
ainiy ; + a —— , Particulars and conditions of Sale of the Auctioneers : 
mainly dating from XVth century, with interesting Barclays Bank Chambers, Norwich ; and of Mr. GUTHRIE 
features and historical associations. PHILLIPS, 106, Broadway, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2, 
Vendor’s Solicitor. 





3 RECEPTION. 6 BEDS. BATH. 
Electric light. Good water supply. AYRSH ] RE 


EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 





2 COTTAGES. 





Good quality pasture and orcharding. 
Particulars of 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Estate Agents, GLOUCESTER. (’Phone 2267.) 








NORTH WALES TO BE LET. 


Between NOTTINGHAM & GRANTHAM 
in the Belvoir Country. STANDING IN 20 ACRES, and within motoring 


distance of Glasgow, in the middle of the Eglinton 
Hunt Country. The HOUSE is very well furnished and 
contains: 3 public rooms, billiard room, 5 bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, etc. Electric light, central he ating. Near 
Golf Course. 
THOS. MACINDOE & LAUDER, Estate Agents, 
106, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. ( Tel. : Douglas 2400.) 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 


LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 




















FOR SALE (by Private Treaty). The eee 











superior freehold detached COUNTRY RESI- ouble be charming lounge, dining room, large 
DENCE, situate ‘midst glorious surroundings and known M OMS ACR giz £0, . COUNTRY, (HOUSE ra Ma ecton cwithe’* Leal - Soiler ao velvlonrater). . 
as CALE RHYS.” Lianarietiotus, Anglesey approx! | [12 bedrooms and dresing rooms, 3 bathrooms, Good Electr light. Gav cooker. Main drainage 
rm decorative repair ; southerly aspect; good rough stabling. | Garage accommodation and Bungalow. . Shoot- SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 
shooting in close proximity. Accommodation: 2 enter- ing over 2,000 acres gan be let in addition, if required. VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
taining rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 attics, bathroom and w.c. For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Can be viewed any time by appointment. 
kitchen, larder, scullery. | Outside : 2 garages, 2 w.c.'s J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27, Market Hill, S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY 
pump room. Good- sized kitchen garden ; modern drainage CAMBRIDGE ; or 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, Phone: Croydon 1472. 
and plentiful water supply. Lf -~ ™ ie peeneiine oe by London, S.W.1. 
wrivate treaty the property wi xe offered for Sale by 
Public Auction on the oon mises on Tuesday, September 12th, W'NDSswo RIA. pbOO5: CORN WALL. — y ter 


1939, at one Ccock pm. by Mr WwW. Owns, eas DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES Coast with access to private beach. Beautiful situation with 


. eT ‘ o whom all enquirie hould r ; 
Auctioneer, Bangor, t h 1 8 8 extensive sea and coast views. 4 double and 1 single bed- 




















Tiangetni, te eeere ee sere es THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. rooms. Large garden and outbuildings. Main electricity. 
_ - Price 2/6. Adjoins Golf course—Bopy & Son, Chartered Surveyors 
7 22, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
, 
SANDERS RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. : MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 
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BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. 





A.R.P. SAFETY 











SURREY 2 Acres 7 Bed £1,500 
SURREY 11 Acres 8 Bed £: 
U 2 Acres 8 Bed £3,251 
14 Acres 12 Bed £4, 400 
HA + Acres 8 Bed £3,500 
NOR t HANTS 33 Acres 12 Bed £4,000 
WORCS. .. 1 Acre 4 Bed £1,375 
§ SOMERSET 4 Acres 8 Bed £1,750 
§ SOMERSET 20 Acres 8 Bed £3,500 
’ DEVON 10 Acres 6 Bed £2,251 
5 BEDS. _. & Acres 7 Bed £225 Rent 
SURREY 14 Acres 7 Bed £210 Rent 


Full details of above and others from : 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 











O'ea WORLD VICARAGE IN’ SMALL 
VILLAGE (40 miles N.W. London).—Restored, 
Oak panels and be ams. 3 reception, 8 bed, bath (h. and c.). 
Main electric; good water and drains; 2 Garages. 
Delightful Garden, 1? Acres. Tennis; A.R.P. shelter.— 


FOLL, Surveyor, Woburn Sands. 








NEW FOREST AREA 





RCHITECT-BUILT NORFOLK 


ICH REED 
THATCHED HOUSE ; 4 bedrooms, 2 communicating 
reception rooms; garage; cloak, model bathroom ; 
1 acre garden including woodland. 
Fishing rights attached in trout stream. 
Main water and electric light. Handy small town, 
£2,250 
Sole Agent: 


MORLEY HEWITT, F.S.I., FORDINGBRIDGE. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGENT 4685) 


MA 


& CO., 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


PLE 


LTD. 





A COUNTRY 


OVERLOOKING A 


Ina realy lovely protecte ad position high up with 
extensive views, 


TO BE LET OR SOLD, 
This Delightful Freehold Residence 
Specially built for the present owner and fitted 

with every modern comfort. 
It contains : 

ENTRANCE HALL. PRETTY LOUNGE. 
DINING ROOM. COMPACT OFFICES. 
6,7 BEDROOMS (all with wash-basins). 
BATHROOM. 

Oak polished flooring. 

Central heating. Co.'s services. 
LARGE GARAGE, 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 
OVER ! ACRE 
With hard tennis court, thatched summer house 
orchard, kitchen garden, ete. 

Highly recommended by MAPLE & Co., LTD., 
as above. 


RETREAT 





NEAR TOWN. 


HERTS COMMON 








Overlooking the winding 
River Teith, and occupying 
a sheltered position. 

THE RESIDENCE 
which is constructed of 
grey sandstone, provides 
the necessary accommoda- 
tion for an Estate of this 
kind. 


GOOD LOW 
3 COTTAGES. 


GROUND SHOOTING ; 
FISHING IN RIVERS 
Solicitors : 


PERTHSHIRE—FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


The Mansion House and Estate of INVERARDOCH, in Rural Doune 





COVERTS PLENTIFUL. 


TE!TH 
WELSH & ROBB, 
Illustrated Brochure supplying full details obtainable from the Sole Selling Agents : 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath St., Glasgow; 32, Castle St., Edinburgh. 


Extending in all to about 
538 ACRES, 

the lands, which are chiefly 

arable, include three mixed 

Farms, as well as extensive 

amenity policy parks. 
The Woodlands contain 

many well formed trees, 


PRODUCTIVE 
AND ARDOCH GIVES 
11, Barnton Street, Stirling. 


GARDEN. 
FINE SPORT. 

















LAND, ESTATE AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 
available for SMALL FARM of over 


£8, 000 100 ACRES. Queen Anne or Georgian 


House? in any condition, within 100 miles West of London. 
Watermill on property and near se a preferable.—* A.514,” 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 








WANTED, TO PURCHASE.—HOUSE; 5-7 bed- 
_ rooms, 2-3 sitting rooms. Over acre land. Within 
— heltenham.—CAMPBELL, Paradise House, Painswick, 
Glos. 


400FT. UP, FACING SOUTH. 
QUIET PRIVATE ROAD. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER, 
MAIN DRAINAGE 
TELEPHONE. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


2 lavatories, kitchen and_ scullery, 
maids’ sitting room, larder and pantry. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 

Tennis lawn. Pretty garden. 
SMALL WOOD EACH SIDE. 
ABOUT 3! ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £3,200 


BETWEEN LINGFIELD AND EAST GRINSTEAD 





Owner’s Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel: 


Gros, 2252. 








SPORTING PROPERTIES— 
SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 





SCOTLAND, 
ARGYLLSHIRE—ISLE OF MULL. 


ESTATE OF GLENFORSA.—Attractive Sporting 
Estate, near Salen, Mull, 2 hours from Oban. Moderate- 
sized Mansion House. ’ Deer stalking, 25 stags, 15 hinds; 

salmon and sea trout; shooting. Sheep stock mainly in 
proprietor’s own hands. Area over 15,000 acres. Will be 
re-exposed to PUBLIC SALE in Dowell’s Rooms, 65, George 
Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2. 30 p.m., 

price.—For particulars apply LINDSAY 
HOWE & Co., W.S., 32, Charlotte Square, EDINBURGH. 








a 
EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 





UNIVERSITY or LAUSANNE 


Theology — Law — Medicine — Philosophy — 
COMMERCT: ‘L ‘OLL EGE—Police Research— 
Lectures in French —Technical College for 
Engineers— National Economic Consular Courses 
—University Library of 430,000 volu:nes. 


WINTER TERM BEGINNING OCT. 15TH. 


Apply to— 
University Secretary, PALAIS de RUMINE. 














BEACONSFIELD 
5% ACRES — WOODLAND SITE 





3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
GARAGE for 3 STABLING for 2. 
TO BE LET. £300 Per Annum 


WILTON PARK ESTATE OFFICE, BEACONS- 
FIELD 163. 




















fo} 4 moked |, [of 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, 
RIVERS ano B K 
MARSHLANDS 


12) 
CONVERTED 


BOMFORD ¢t EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 





ATH (1% miles from historic city, safe position),—Charming 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; 12 rooms; tennis court ; 
grounds, garden ; garage, nae 1 acre; photograph on 
application,— 

CHAS. GOODING, “ TASBURGH,” BATHAMPTON, 


BATH (Tel. 8364), 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 





Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement Depariment, 
“Country Life,’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Please write forillustrated 
Folder CCE 66 to 
COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES, LTD., 
Coventry, Tel. 505 


"Weve confined the damage _ 
to the out-houses Sir’ 





No large estate or 
village can afford 
to be without this 
protection. 





The COVENTRY CLIMAX Model 
F.S.M. Trailer Fire Engine is being 
supplied in thousands to H.M. 
Government for A.R.P. purposes, 
and is giving conspicuously satis- 
factory results in thefhands of Fire 
Brigades in all parts cf the country. 
It is ideally'suited{to the! protection 
of property in rural districts and 
outlying parts remote from public 
fire services—or institutions, schools, 
estates, etc., requiring their own 
independent fire-fighting equipment. 
The Trailer is easily towed by any light vehicle and the fire engine may be withdrawn from 
trailer and wheeled or carried to source of water inaccessible even to the Trailer. Com- 


pletely independent of water or electric mains, it will pump from rivers, ponds, canals, 
wells or sea-water or fire or flood pumping purposes. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 


“‘Go-Anywhere” TRAILER FIRE ENGINES 


World’s largest producers of Trailer Fire Engines. 
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The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near 





HOWARD’S 
Easy Chairs ey aponert To 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 






































It is now easy and cheap for the country 
home to have its own electric light. Find out 
all about the modern Diesel-engined set and 
Chloride Storage Battery by writing to-day to 
the address below. 


(i hy lo ii d ig Loose cover of silk rep 


STORAGE BATTERIES HOWARD & SONS LTD. 











Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street. S.W.1 31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, Ww.!I 
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38, Dover Street, 1.1. 


Bassano 


THE RIGHT HON. Lady Halifax, who is the younger daughter of the 


mee " Fourth Earl of Onslow, was married in 1909 and 
VISCOUNTESS HALIFAX, C.I. has three sons and a daughter, the Countess of 
Feversham, living. She is a Lady of the Bedchamber 
to H.M. The Queen and a Dame of St. John of 

Jerusalem. 
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THE PLOUGH IN WAR 


N one way war brings a consolation : it involves putting 
our land to its greatest productive capacity. Under 
normal conditions in this country the decision whether 
a farm shall carry its maximum of crops and stock, 

or mark time with the minimum of outlay, has for twenty 
years been made, not by the farmer, not even by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, but by industrial and commercial factors in 
international exchange. Under war conditions that elabor- 
ate system no longer affects Farmer Giles’s hundred acres. 
The agriculturist is accustomed to feel in peace time, 
amending Kipling, 

It’s farmer this, and farmer that, 
But it’s “‘ please to grow your most, sir” 

begins to play 

But the directions that the farmer’s goodwill and pent- 
up energy are to take are already determined and mapped 
out. They are in the hands of his County War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee. ‘The Minister’s staff has been 
supplemented by the appointment of Mr. William Gavin as 
Agricultural Adviser. Mr. Gavin has been director 
of the agricultural department of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, and twenty years ago was director of the Ministry’s 
Land Reclamation Commission. His main function will be to 
maintain contacts between the county committees and- 
headquarters, and to advise the —— on questions 
arising in connection with the production of food. Con- 
siderable emergency powers, too, are vested in the Ministry. 
The Minister may retain by order agricultural land as 
such and ensure that it is used for no other purpose—a 
vitally important provision which, it is to be hoped, will 
now remain permanently in force. The Minister has also 
authority to order the destruction of vermin, while the 
Board of Trade takes over the regulation and supplies of 
timber. 


and farmer go away 
when the band 
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A general idea of the course that agriculture is likely 
to take was given, from the scientist’s point of view, by Sir 
Thomas Middleton, President of the Agricultural Section 
to the British Association last week. Even though there 
is now no question of making further long-term preparations 
by securing “a large increase of the area under tillage in 
peace-time,” the implication remains the same. As the 
country was being farmed to-day, he did not think that we 
could produce the foodstuffs that might be essential to the 
waging of a long war. It is of the utmost importance, when 
attention may be concentrated on meeting immediate re- 
quirements, to look ahead. It is, as Sir Thomas put it, 
“‘ one thing to break up land rapidly, but quite another to 
farm it properly. It is the farming rather than the breaking- 
up that calls for careful preparation.” 

The importance of the plough in war-time—as in any 
productive policy of agriculture—is the greater food-value of 
its products, not necessarily corn, over that of untreated grass- 
land. At present, 30 per cent. of the nation’s energy- 
requirement is provided by our soils. To reach the 42 per 
cent. attained under war stimulus by 1918, not only will 
favourable seasons be essential, but the plough will have to 
speed over twice the area of grass broken up in 1917-18. 
The ideal to aim at, Sir Thomas Middleton considered, is to 
produce half our annual needs. But it is no use attempting to 
do this all at once, war or no war. As we have long empha- 
sised, effective reclamation can only be a gradual process. 
The Government’s fertility scheme, which, if introduced 
five years ago, might have prepared a million and a quarter 
acres for corn-growing, will have set the process going on 
little more than a quarter of a million by the end of this 
year. The Minister of Agriculture now demands the 
ploughing-up of a minimum of a million-and-a-half acres in 
England and Wales over the arable acreage of June last. Sir 
Thomas Middleton urged a change-over of from four to five 
million acres from permanent grass to temporary leys. By 
this means the quality of the land is ascertained and enriched, 
production can be planned in successive years and, by no 
other means, can our cattle population be maintained, let 
alone increased, parallel with intensified corn growing. 

The scope for expansion, in spite of the large areas 
that have been lost to agriculture for ever, is enormous. 
Besides the two and a half million acres which have gone 
out of arable cultivation since 1918, there is the vast acreage 
of rough and hill grazings which Sir George Stapledon has 
established as capable of being converted into good pasture 
to relieve, if necessary, better class pastures ploughed up. 
This area alone is estimated as amounting to nearly 
13 million acres in Scotland and over five million in England 
and Wales. Even a start on breaking-up and re-sowing 
with good quality grass a fraction of this acreage would 
be of great service. With regard to Scotland, in particular, 
where, although some of the best farming in the United 
Kingdom is practised in its eastern counties, there are the 
largest areas of potentially useful land, national need may 
be expected to bring an increasing acreage back to effective 
production. In Scotland, large areas of rough grazings 
come down to lower elevations than in either England or 
Wales. In the northern Highlands, out of a million and 
a half acres of rough grazings, only 7 per cent. is above 
1,500ft., and 47 per cent. is below 7ooft. Most of this 
country is peaty, on easy gradients, and obviously capable 
of improvement. It is suited, in particular, to carrying 
greatly enlarged quantities of sheep—and indeed did so 
until a few years ago. Here is one direction in which an 
admitted deficiency——of a beast that has been a traditional 
stand-by of British farming—can be attacked. 

The conclusion is that, important as the plough is in 
the increase of corn supplies, it is of equal, perhaps greater, 
importance for ensuring meat and the perishable but essential 
supplies of milk and butter. If the last War had continued 
a little longer, we should have suffered much more seriously 
from reduction of milk and meat supplies owing to the lack 
of shipping tonnage. With the possible restriction of im- 
ported feeding-stuffs for cattle, the increase of nutritive 
pastures of rye grass, clover, sainfoin, lucerne, and kale is 
vital. The mistake made twenty years ago was not in 


ploughing-up pastures, but in devoting what had been 
ploughed-up so exclusively to corn. 
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OUR CAUSE 
HEN, at the time of morning prayer on Sunday, 
war began, the Prime Minister’s account of 
last week’s events had made absolutely clear 
the cause of the catastrophe and the cause 
in which civilisation must stake its entire resources, in the 
noble, familiar words of the first Psalm for the day, the 
Fifteenth, we heard that cause repeated. Peace on the 
terms that the German Leader dictates was and is intoler- 
able, whatever shape is taken by the spectre of European 
war. On this Britain and the Commonwealth are united 
as never before. The prospect is the more grievous in 
that, as Mr. Chamberlain truly said, we have no quarrel 
with the German people except that they allow themselves 
to be governed by a Nazi Government. There is one chance 
that the war will not develop into one of their extermination. 
Poland, Britain and France have given assurances to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s appeal to refrain from bombing open 
towns, and Hitler says that he has given orders to the 
same effect. He has also stated that Germany will not be 
the first to use gas. ‘The Spaniards succeeded in maintaining 
suffic'ent respect for one another for neither side to resort 
to this last method of barbarism. ‘There is hope for civilisa- 
tion if the three greatest European nations so far honour 
humanity. A better weapon for the Peace Front than bombs 
or shells is the justice and moderation of their cause. Let 
them immediately agree, on condition of the abandonment 
by the German people of the National-Socialist doctrine, 
to meet those German grievances that, in the most 
liberal view, may be regarded as having some justification, 
and shower Germany from the air with undertakings to 
that effect. [This was written before news of Sunday night’s 
exploit.] 
THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 
a” the week following the Russian thunderbolt, 
France mobilised more men than Britain is likely to 
be able to put in the field by this time next year with the 
maximum of effort, and that with no more than one short 
broadcast speech by M. Daladier. The reminder of this 
by Mr. J. R. Gillie, writing from Paris in The Spectator, 
should be at once an example and a caution to us British. 
Mobilisation, to the Frenchman, means the instant, un- 
questioning sacrifice of home, business, and family, not by 
raw youths, but by men in the flower of their life and with 
everything to lose. It is this disciplined, quiet response 
by a nation of unruly freedom-lovers in peace-time, as 
Mr. Gillie aptly phrases it, which makes it possible for 
resistance to be offered to the German menace and for 
Britain to collect itself for a parallel effort. It is France 
that, for the last three years, has been guarding our common 
frontier at the sacrifice by every Frenchman of two, and 
recently three, years of his life. Those who only knew 
the French Army in the later stages of the War of 1914-18, 
staunch as those battered troops were, have not really 
known the soldiers of the Republic, the flower of whom 
perished in the abortive invasion of Alsace in 1914. After 
twenty years a new virile generation has at last filled up 
the ranks from which all that was finest had been swept 
away—to be exposed to the same ordeal again. 
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ADAPTING OURSELVES 
F there are any who still use the word “ Munich” as 
a term of reproach, the amazing and heartening spectacle 
of the past weeks is sufficient answer. As a result of the 
measures of preparation of the last twelve months, in the 
Prime Minister’s words, the situation is far more favourable 
and reassuring than in 1914. But the real standard of 
comparison is with last September. Instead of frenzied 
improvisation or patriotic fervour we have seen the entire 
nation switching over automatically to their war-time 
duties or posts. ‘They have profited by the respite to adapt 
themselves grimly yet cheerfully to strange conditions. No 
doubt it is but the beginning of a continual process of self- 
adaptation which will bring out all the national resources 
of courage, ingenuity, and comradeship. One of the 
consolations of war is its elimination of pe.ty distinctions 
by the sense of a common purpose and mutual good fellow- 
ship. It is not until an emergency that the British forget 
their differences and realise their genuine solidarity. In 
the trials that doubtless lie ahead, this will be their greatest 
strength and will evoke unexpected resources of adaptation 
for the carrying on of daily life. Already it is difficult to 
know which most to admire: the organisation by which 
evacuation, mobilisation, and the switch-over to war stations 
has been effected ; or the cheerful efficiency of regular and 
voluntary staffs, in the transport and Post Office services, 
as much as in the women and children themselves, which 
made it possible. ‘The task now confronting a large pro- 
portion of the nation is to adapt themselves to maintaining 
the essential life and civilisation of Britain through the 
months, it may be years, of darkness lying ahead. 
CRAIGHAGH WOODS 
Oh! I could be content enough 
In this green world of leaves and grass, 
To keep a tryst with quietness, 
Nor count the hours that pass. 
Enough it is to feel the sun 
And hear the murmur of the trees, 
Who, in their older wisdom mock, 
My poor philosophies. 
JoHN IRVINE. 
THE GREAT EVACUATION 
HE great evacuation was not without its note of tragedy : 
in greater or less degree it never is absent from partings : 
but those who saw the children and their guardians setting 
out for destinations ‘“‘ somewhere in the country ” gained 
a general impression of good cheer and good temper. No 
doubt, in the first days, in places where they have been 
taken to live, there may be here and there some measure 
of discomfort and occasional little hardships and difficulties, 
but if it was possible even to envisage and plan so vast an 
exodus as that accomplished, these are trifles that will 
readily be overcome. It is not difficult to imagine what 
an array of new delights will engross the eyes and minds of 
such of the children—and they must be many—to whom 
the sights and sounds and ways of the country will appear 
as something entirely new and perhaps even rather mysteri- 
ous. Some may be in time to see the last labours in the 
harvest fields. For all there will be the slow, golden 
descent of autumn upon rural England, the magic of the 
seasonal change in field and wood, and to complete the 
scene the real presence of bird and beast, met hitherto 
all too often only through the pages of books, or in infrequent 
visits to menagerie or zoo. Now when the children return 
to their homes it will be with minds stored with new ideas 
and new knowledge and, no doubt, with a heightened 
appreciation of Nature and its manifold manifestations. 
All should be fitter for the change of air and scene. Perhaps 
some of them will determine to become countrymen and 
women, a consummation, in the present state of our rural 
areas, devoutly to be wished. 


STILL FASTER AIRCRAFT 
NDETERRED by the war clouds the British Associa- 
tion met according to plan at Dundee last week to 
begin the discussion and consideration of a vast diversity 
of subjects, and it was entirely suitable, in the grim circum- 
stances that obtained, that Mr. H. E. Wimperis, a former 
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President of the Royal Aeronautical Society, should, in 
his presidential address before the Engineering Section, 
discuss the possible lines of the future development of travel 
in the air. The amazing speeds already achieved in the 
air are sufficient to make many of us dizzy even in the 
contemplation, but Mr. Wimperis talked of military aircraft 
able to fly at 600 miles an hour and of flying-boats to 
accommodate passengers not merely by the score but by 
the hundred. In view of what has been achieved in the 
comparatively short time since the pioneering days of the 
brothers Wright, we might almost think that where air 
travel is concerned the imposition of any limit is idle and 
superfluous. Mr. Wimperis, however, reminds us of the 
laws of Nature, which, whatever we might have been led 
to think to the contrary, do still exist, and because of the 
existence of those laws, he considers a definite speed limit 
is being approached. A side-light on the failure of efforts 
to reach an understanding about air armaments was provided 
in his statement that it was partly due to the inherent 
difficulty of distinguishing between civil and military types 
of machines, the conversion of the one type into the other 
not now being so germane a question as in the past. There 
was a note of comfort for the fearful in his claim that the 
strength of anti-aircraft defence from the ground and in 
the air was increasing in effectiveness at a rate that even the 
most optimistic had hardly dared to hope. “ Britain, an 
island in the sea, would become an island in the air,’’ was 
one of his picturesque aphorisms which may have been 
put to the harsh test of actuality by the time these lines 
appear. 


A.R.P. PLANNING 
™ LANNING for Air Raid Protection ” is the title of 
a timely report issued by the Town Planning Institute, 
in which it is pointed out that a committee of the Institute 
had for some time had the whole subject under considera- 
tion and had issued an interim memorandum in which 
the main points of principle were set out. The passing 
of the Civil Defence Act has brought the subject within 
the scope of statutory planning, and the memorandum 
now issued re-states the principles and indicates to what 
extent and how they can be applied through the medium 
of planning schemes. ‘The fundamental principle governing 
air raid precautions in relation to town and country planning 
is dispersion. On the other hand, planning aims at grouped 
communities set in an unspoilt countryside where the 
industry of agriculture can be carried on without interrup- 
tion. ‘The two principles can be reconciled to a consider- 
able extent if the groups are kept relatively small and have 
an open pattern. As would be expected, the memorandum 
urges the building of scattered family homes as against 
large multi-family dwellings, and has much to say about 
grouping from the points of view of communications, 
homes of employees, power services, raw materials, markets, 
and so forth. Some amendments are made to the original 
clauses, but these require to be studied in detail and are too 
long for reproduction here, but a welcome reference is 
that to the preservation of trees, with a reminder as to 
the value of trees as a screen from observation from the air. 
To peruse this document is to be stimulated to ponder 
afresh the now frequently canvassed idea that many of the 
great undertakings that within the past few days have mi- 
grated from many cities and big centres of population may 
take permanent root in their new locations, or at least 
somewhere near them. Such a development, coupled 
possibly also with the permanent removal of numbers of 
families, arising indirectly out of the evacuation, might 
hasten our long overdue concerted plan of national town- 
planning, and not only for A.R.P. purposes at that. 


USES FOR CHARCOAL 
Aa of us are keeping a small quantity of charcoal by 
us in case of need, in the shape of that cheerful but 
pig-like mask issued some months ago, the snout of which 
contains charcoal. It is likely, however, that the poor 
charcoal-burner will now be called upon to produce his 
stuff in ever-increasing quantities as a substitute for petrol. 
Owners of woodland have a very valuable source of power 
available in their beech and oak cordwood, assuming they 
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fit a generator to their tractor or lorry. ‘The charcoal con- 
tainer takes the form of a cylinder. From this the vapour is 
conveyed to another set of cylinders known as scrubbers, 
whence it is fed to the engine, which requires only slight 
adaptation from its usual fuel. The Forests Products 
Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough have tested 
the use of charcoal with favourable results, and a "bus 
sérvice has been running on it for some time in the north 
of Scotland. Another alternative fuel is coal gas, com- 
pressed into special steel cylinders which allow a working 
of 5,00olb. to the inch. But, of course, these cylinaers 
and proper compression plant have to be available. 


GAMES IN WARTIME 


(ye last Saturday there were the usual crowds of many 
thousands watching football matches. By Sunday 
morning all such gatherings were inevitably forbidden 
because any gathering of people in one place must greatly 
enhance the danger from the air. This will not mean, 
we may suppose, that games as such will wholly cease to 
be played. It is to be hoped not, because they do bring 
to the players a certain surcease. Even though they have 
no great heart for playing them, they can, if they can force 
themselves to the effort, derive benefit from them. They 
may even in some cases, though that is unimportant, play 
them better than usual. It was not uninteresting from 
this point of view that in the last big professional golf 
competition at Sundridge Park last week, immediately before 
the attack on Poland, the play was astonishingly brilliant. 
The players had little real heart for the game; their 
thoughts, at any rate between whiles, were elsewhere, and 
yet the scores, such as King’s total of 133 for thirty-six 
holes, closely followed by Cotton’s and Padgham’s, aston- 
ished even those who are accustomed to the standard of 
modern play. Can it be that the virtues of “‘ concentration ” 
have been exaggerated and that a game is best played as 
a relaxation after all ? 


THE HIGH SEAS 


The ships climb up,-.their engines pound, 
Their huge, tri-bladed screws thrash round, 
Driving them onward with a will, 

Hoisting them bravely up the hill. 


That white-wake-streaked, glass-clear hillside 
Rounds up, and stands, and does not slide, 
Although it’s piled on the immense 
Curve of the world’s circumference. 


The ships climb up and reach the crest, 
England lies East, the States lie West, 
Far down each slope of liquid green, 
With all the watery hill between. 


But yet, because the world’s a ball 
That hillside has no top at all, 

And those same ships that slowly climb 
Are slipping downhill all the time. 


H. F. M. Prescott. 


PERILS OF POPULARITY 


MS has been safely evacuated to Whipsnade on a 
further stage of her travels. Alas, poor Panda ! 
Having captured the Western world by storm, this 
attractive black-and-white patch is now in danger of 
extinction, and the Journal of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire is already com- 
plaining of the unfortunate results attending its exhibition 
in England and the U.S.A. and the widespread popularity 
of this curious animal. The cupidity of native hunters, 
it would appear, has been aroused, and large numbers of 
Pandas have been trapped for export, most of which have 
failed to survive the journey to the coast. The Committee 
of the Society have appealed to the Burma Office, on the 
supposition that, the difficulties of transport to Shanghai 
being now so great, the attempt would be made to export 
the wretched animals through Burma. The appeal has 
borne fruit. ‘The Government of Szechuan has prohibited 
the capture of the Panda, and the Government of Burma 
its export from British Burma. 
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WARSAW 


A CAPITAL IN 
PERIL 


THE REFLECTION 
OF 
POLAND’S HISTORY 


OLAND, whose history 
is as checkered as her 
frontiers have been elas- 
tic during her thousand 
years of existence, has 
always balanced, sometimes tri- 
umphantly, sometimes precari- 
ously to the pitch of temporary 
extinction, between Europe and 
the Russian hinterland. 
Troubled as is her history, she 
has contributed to European civilisation some of its greatest 
exponents : Copernicus, who established the Earth’s real rela- 
tionship to the sun; Chopin; and John Sobieski, the deliverer 
of Europe from the Turks at Vienna in 1683—a decisive im- 
pact of Poland on the future of Europe matched by Pilsudski’s 
victory over the Russians before the gates of Warsaw in 1920. 
Warsaw did not become the capital till 1595, when, 
occupying as it did a position between Old Poland to the south 
and Lithuania to the north, the seat of Government was moved 
from medizval Cracow to this more central and neutral site. The 
city, on the left bank of the Vistula in the midst of a limitless 
plain, is typical of Poland’s eternal problem: the consolidation 
of a virile, chivalrous spirit in a land lacking natural frontiers. 
For three long periods—in the twelfth, the eighteenth, and the 
nineteenth centuries—an autonomous Poland has not existed. 
At intermediate epochs the frontiers have stretched from the 
Baltic to the Carpathians, from Silesia almost to Moscow. 
” The city itself reflects something of Poland’s kaleidoscopic 
existence. It has often suffered and as often been embellished, 
as fortune scowled or smiled. It is essentially a great European 
city, but the old quarter, with its early Renaissance palace and 
market square of tall old merchants’ houses, recalls the Hanseatic 
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SIGISMUND SQUARE AND THE ROYAL PALACE 


ports ; its rococo palaces the international aristocracy of the 
Leszczynskis and Poniatowskis ; its painted classical churches 
and boulevards the St. Petersburg of Czar Alexander I. 

In the museum, however, there is something that displays 
in an extraordinary way the combination of military rigour and 
imaginative spirit that is at the heart of the Polish character and 
has enabled it alike to lead Europe in times of necd and survive 
political extinction. It is a suit of a1mour of the seventeenth- 
century Polish “‘ Death’s Head Hussars ” and at first sight looks like 
that of a fantastic medieval knight. Behind the armed figure, 
and attached to the saddle, rise two huge wings of black feathers. 
The effect of these, towering above horse and man, is frightening 
even in the museum. The appearance of a regiment of these 
charging black-winged devils on the field of battle must have 
been terrifying to superstitious Turks and Cossacks. Its signifi- 
cance is the adroit use of the psychological factor in a primarily 
military problem. 

The centre of Warsaw life is Sigismund Square in front of 
the Presidential, originally the Royal, Palace, an early seventeenth- 
century building with a lofty clock-tower, redecorated internally 
for Stanislas Poniatowski (1764-95) by Merlini. Among the 
interesting pictures it contains are a magnificent series of views 
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THE ELECTION OF STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, KING OF POLAND 
From the painting by Bellotto in the Musée de la Grande Pologne, at Poznar 
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of Warsaw in the eighteenth century by 
Bellotto, the nephew of Canaletto. Four 
main thoroughfares radiate from the 
square, the southern the principal street 
of the city and aligned on the Lazienki 
gardens with the exquisite maison de 
plaisance lately described in these pages 
by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. On or near 
this avenue, the Krakowskie Przed- 
miescie, are the early eighteenth-century 
palace of the Saxon kings of Poland, now 
the War Office; the classical Govern- 
ment offices and University, and several 
baroque churches. 

Near the Palace, and north of 
Sigismund Square, lies the old town, 
with the citadel farther to the north 
again. The centre of the former is the 
Rynek, the picturesque market square 
with houses going back to the sixteenth 
century when Warsaw was primarily a 
great mercantile entrepét for the produce 
of the Ukraine and Galicia. Most of 
the tall narrow houses are stucco-faced, 
and many are gaily painted with tra- 
ditional designs. Several, such as the 
Fukier Tavern, retain their internal 
decoration and fittings of circa 1590. 
Near by is the cathedral of St. John, a 
fourteenth century Gothic building with 





THE WINGED ARMOUR OF THE 
DEATH’S HEAD HUSSARS 


a classical fagade. The old town, with 
its narrow streets, is now the predomin- 
antly Jewish quarter, some 300,000 of 
the city’s million-odd inhabitants being 
Jews. 

East and west, again, of Sigismund 
Square run important shopping streets 
with many interesting old mansions, now 
converted into offices. Recently, too, the 
modern Polish school of architecture has 
considerably added to the interest of the 
streets. 

The Vistula, here 450-600 yards 
wide, is crossed by three bridges. The 
left bank is relatively high and steep, 
and the silhouette of the city is most 
effectively seen from the opposite bank, 
where lies the suburb of Praga. 

As in most other European capitals, 
the majority of all classes live in flats, 
but the old aristocratic life in great 
rambling chateaux still goes on. In the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw, besides the 
Lazienki, are Wilanow, the baroque 
country house of John Sobieski and 
latterly of the Counts Branicki, that of 
the Potockis at Jablona, Marymont, 
Natoliu, and Bielany—some of them 
the property of their original owners, 
some popular holiday resorts for the 
citizens. 
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THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN FOOD PRODUCTION 


THE WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 
By PROFESSOR R. BOUTFLOUR, Principal, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester 


N time of war, food production 
becomes one of the greatest concerns 
of the home front, for it is essential 
that the transport of food from 
overseas should be reduced to the 

lowest level, to make room for other 
importations and conservation of ship- 
ping. 

There are many women in the 
country who wish to give of their best 
during such a time and who are undecided 
on which branch of war work they should 
take up. Many of these women are from 
urban districts, and naturally think that 
they cannot be of any use in farming, 
for they have always been led to believe 
that only those that have been brought 
up on the land are of use in agriculture. 
Experience has shown us that this is not 
the case, and many instances could be 
guoted of town-bred women marry:ng 
farmers and making a success of their 
job as a farmer’s wife. One of ihe 
most efficient farmer’s wives I have ever 
met came out of a London drapery store, 
and she had had no previous experience 
before joining her husband on a Norfolk 
small holding. 

Again, during a war, with all its 
stress and emotion, women should find 
the conditions of farm work more toler- 
able than those in any other sphere of work, 
because work on the land has the advan- 
tage of a healthy outdoor life, an occupa- 
tion which gives a variety of interests so 
different from the humdrum and never- 
varying operations of other industries, 
and, lastly, a job of work that keeps the 
mind fully occupied at the same time 
as making a demand on energy, so that 
at the end of a day’s work they will go 
home with that delightful state of fatigue 
which ensures the enjoyment of meals 
and a real night’s rest. ‘These conditions 
will fortify one better than any others to 
withstand the trials of war. 

It must be realised that, in some parts 
of the world to-day, the whole of the 
practical agriculture is undertaken by 
women. Ina lesser degree, in this country 
we have farm work being undertaken by 
women on the small holdings, the inten- 
sive potato and bulb growing districts, 
and the market-gardening districts. The 
family farms of the west coast of Scotland, 
and also in East Anglia, to which many 
Scottish families migrated a few years 
ago, are excellent instances of the part 
which women can take. Mother and 
daughters on these farms fit into the 
organisation of the farm to a remarkable 
extent, and such jobs as milking, hay- 
making and field work are their accepted 
tasks, apart from poultry-keeping and 
dairying, which are undertaken by women 
all over the country. 

During the last War, women did 
really valuable and efficient work on the 
farms ; in fact, during that time I saw 
girls managing herds of cows and driving 
tractors with real efficiency. The farmers 
who employed these women have nothing 
but praise for them, and I am sure would 
welcome them again. 

The branches of farming at which 
women can hold their own with men 
are dairying, including the feeding and 
milking of cows; the management of 
pigs; the management of beef cattle ; 
shepherding ; poultry keeping. In other 
words, the management of all classes of 
stock for breeding and feeding could be 
carried out by female labour without loss 
of efficiency, provided that the farmer, ‘a _ 
manager, or foreman is there to attend 1. 
to ailments and the various unexpected # 
occurrences which happen on a farm ee 
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With horses it has been found that . ; co oe _ 
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kept their own horses for 
pleasure or have looked after 
riding horses for other people. 
There is no reason why these 
women should not take charge 
of the farm work horses if 
there is a head carter in charge. 
It can safely be said that, given 
the mecessary supervision, 
women could well take over the 
care of our livestock during a 
war. 

In the field, in addition to 
doing horse work, women could 
be trained in a very short time 
to take the place of the tractor 
drivers, and since the last War 
rapid strides have been made 
in regard to the mechanisation 
of all field work on the farms. 
It is admitted that the art of 
tractor work goes far beyond 
the ability to drive a tractor, 
but it must be remembered 


that the key men will be left on W. Dennis Moss 


the farms, and that, therefore, THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


there will be a man who can 

set a plough, cultivator or hoe, 

so that the woman driver need only drive, turn efficiently, and 
make a good neat job of the field. 

During the training period, women may find that farm 
work is somewhat trying in the first few days. Aching wrists 
after milking, and blistered hands after hoeing or using a hay 
fork will naturally occur. They are apt to become despondent 
and have that well known feeling that they will never become 
efficient. Let them remember that the same thing happened 
when they started to skate. It is not the hard work which is 
the cause of the trouble, but the fact that they are doing a type 
of work that their muscles are not used to doing. Day by day 
the work will get easier, and after a week they will be laughing 
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at their experiences of the 
first few days. 

When women are employed 
on the farm, the work should be 
organised so that the really 
heavy muscular work should be 
done by the remaining men. 
For example, in manure carting, 
the men should load the carts, 
but the women could lead out 
the carts and do the emptying 
and spreading. On the hay field 
or harvest field the men should 
do the pitching if no mechanised 
loading is carried out, and the 
building of the rick, but the 
women can do all the other jobs. 

The training of the women 
during the recent course for the 
members of the Gloucestershire 
branch of the Women’s Land 
Army, held at this College, 
came under four heads, viz. : 

(1) The management of cows 
and pigs. (2) Tractor driving. 
(3) Field hand work. (4) The 
management and working of 
horses. 

Whether it was the joy of an outdoor life or whether it was 
due to the novelty of their jobs, everyone set about their tasks 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Without exception, rapid progress 
was made ; girls who had never driven a car before did not appear 
in any way to be handicapped in learning the handling of a tractor, 
and others who, in the past, had probably looked upon cows as 
something to be afraid of, handled and milked them like old 
hands at the game. 

Even in the drenching rain of the latter part of the course, 
these women stuck to their tasks, and this served to indicate the 
valuable part that women of all types could take on the land during 
a national emergency. 
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CORNISH PILCHARDS 


A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF FOOD SUPPLY. 


By CLAUD MORRIS 


Fourteen million tins of canned pilchards are imported yearly from abroad while the fisheries of Cornwall are neglected for lack of canning plant. 


HE plight of the fishermen in Cornwall is desperate, 
and their ancient industry is dying. Pilchards are the 
mainstay of the fishing industry of the Duchy and have 
been so for hundreds of years, even from the days of 
King John, but during the past ten years the decline in 
pilchard consumption has been so great that the entire western 
seaboard, from Plymouth to Penzance, threatens to become an 


urban desert, and there are, to-day, few in-shore fishermen. 
Beautiful Cornwall, with its rough and spiralled grandeur and 
its rushing red streams from the mines, now relies on “ up- 
country ” visitors to provide the fisher-folk with a source of 
income. It is indeed fortunate that the county has such an 
unfailing attraction to the artist and visitor, who finds it as 
something for the most part still unspoiled; a place where 
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manners still mean more than business. 

To-day, there is a plan of revival in 
existence of which I will speak later in 
this article. In order that the reader 
may understand the present predicament 
of the industry, it is first necessary to 
explain the importance of its survival. 

Jack is an explosive Cornishman 
with bushy black eyes and a voice like 
thunder. I met him early in August, as 
he sat, dangling his legs over the fifth 
bar of a gate at the top of Paul Hill, 
near Penzance. He was having “ time 
off,” indolently sucking a clay pipe. Far 
below, under the abrupt suddenness of a 
precipice, lay the harbour of Newlyn, 
with a dozen in-shore boats and three 
trawlers moored against the arm of the 
pier. Jack is married, with three children, 
and for three years he has never earned 
more than eighty pounds a year from the 
sea. At fifty years of age he sees no future, 
and two months ago sold his share in a 
** family ” smack, which now lies, with iron that will soon rust 
and cordage that will soon rot, ‘“‘ beached ” at Mousehole. Every 
afternoon you will find Jack, who discards his dirty, oil-smothered 
jersey on such occasions for a carefully pressed blue jersey, on 
the promenade at Penzance, to vie with others in the rush for 
two-shilling trippers. That is his only income. He makes no 
fantastic sum, but on the average during this poor season seven 
to ten shillings per day. ‘To him, the death of the pilchard fishery 
was something that “ just happened ’”’ and something that, in 
his opinion, cannot really be remedied by artificial marketing 
schemes ; but more than anything else between sea and sky, 
he fears the shame of the Parish Relief Committee. ; 

Lord Dawson of Penn has said that we have a faith to keep 
with the soundest of our stocks. Only by paying attention to 
the best of our types can we keep alive the countryside and the 
sea villages which gave us the men who created our sea-power 
and give us a constant source of new blood for the regeneration 
of our towns. Unless we preserve this sound stock of fishermen, 
we shall not only lose an industry, we shall lose a type of man well 
worth the keeping whom we can ill do without. If we forget these 
men, if we think them unnecessary adjuncts to an industrial civil- 
ised island which imports food thousands of miles by boat and 
neglects the resources of its own seas, folly could hardly go further. 

At Looe, in Cornwall, famed for its quaint old houses and 
inns, there are at the height of the pilchard season no more than 
five boats. Ten years or so ago there were forty such boats, 
manned by two hundred and fifty fishermen who had been at 
sea all their lives and had their sons to follow them. To-day, 
there are no young men coming on. From year to year, the value of 
the seasonal catch declines, slowly but surely. Last year 32,641cwt. 
of pilchards, valued at £7,209, were landed at Newlyn. In 1928, 
48,325cwt. of pilchards were landed and were valued at £10,000. 
In the main, the present-day catches come from the trawlers. 

I have watched auctions where boats and gear worth £900 
were knocked down under the hammer for £200 and taken up 
the country to be used as pleasure craft. At Penzance there are 
twenty-eight registered first-class steam vessels, many of which 
lie idle for part of the year. Penzance (which includes the near-by 
port of Newlyn) has 191 fishermen, but of this number only 
twelve fish as a sole occupation. Fishing is the part-occupation 
of the remaining 179, who in bad times like these pilot visitors 
from Penzance to St. Michael’s Mount on Sundays, labour in 
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the broccoli and flower fields, and do odd jobs round the town. 
A few there are who suck a philosophical pipe and earn their 
“stamps ” at the employment exchange, afterwards becoming 
dependent on the Friday “ dole.” But these are few. The in- 
shore fisherman is a proud man, and you will not hear of hopeless 
nights and dawns from him. 

This cold and uncompromising depression, that has swept 
down on a county once considered the most proficient recruiting 
ground in the whole of Britain for His Majesty’s Navy, makes 
no pleasant picture. It has received the consideration of one 
or two Government Commissions, but it seems obvious to all 
that if the pilchard fishery is to survive we must have a feasible, 
and a commercial, solution. Fresh pilchards are not well known 
as a dish outside Cornwall, mainly because the fish does not keep 
sufficiently well to be sent to and to be sold in the large centres 
of population ; but while the fresh pilchard is unwanted, the town 
housewife, who has become more and more a tin-opener cook, 
demands and gets fourteen million tins of canned pilchard every 
year. The tin-can offers a solution that, without optimism, could 
lead Cornwall back to the days when fishing was its premier 
industry, employing ten thousand men and women as against the 
two thousand who to-day get their bread and butter from the sea. 

The pilchard is a seasonal fish. It migrates to the coast of 
Cornwall and is found nowhere else in the British Isles, although 
somewhat spasmodic catches can be made right up to, and even 
beyond, the south coast of Devonshire. Fishing begins in July, 
and catches increase up to the middle or end of August into 
September, after which catches decline, although fishing goes on 
until October. The annual catch is valued at about £40,000, 
which would, of course, be greatly increased if there were an 
outlet, such as a canning factory, for the fish. There are sufficient 
pilchards in Cornish waters under normal and usual conditions 
to supply not only the entire home market, but also the British 
Dominions and Colonies, where a large demand already exists. 

The one Cornish port which is full of boats and where the 
outlook is bright is Mevagissey. Here they have a small pilchard 
cannery, which last year dealt with almost 3,coocwt. of pilchards 
valued at over £1,300. ‘“‘ If only more such factories could be 
established!” is the cry of the entire county. The fourteen 
million tins of canned pilchard imported from abroad every 
year have left the public with an acquired taste for the pilchard, 
and the demand continues. A large cannery in each of Corn- 
wall’s chief fishing centres would be no 
mere palliative stop-gap. At Polperro, 
Looe, St. Ives, Newlyn, these canneries 
could be setup. In two years the industry 
would discard its slippers for seven-league 
boots and go striding down the path of 
self-sufficiency. In each town there could 
be a factory full of busy, clattering ma- 
chines, into whose maws come a constant 
stream of fresh fish, pumped through 
pipe-lines direct from the holds of boats 
on to the tables of the factory, which 
could with ease turn out two million 
tins of canned fish every year. Out of 
the pilchard season, canning would 
continue with mackerel, herring, crab 
and crayfish—all of which are at present 
imported. The Government would wel- 
come such a project, and if discussions 
in London reach a successful conclusion, 
such a project may indeed become a 
reality. During the last War, the 
Government worked our canning fac- 
tories day and night, and to-day they 
would not be adverse to a plentiful supply 
of Cornish canned pilchard, as is plain 
from the fact of the huge orders recently 
placed for canned herrings. 

Not only the fishermen would benefit, 
but employment would be created both 
locally and in the tin box and tinplate 
industries. 


OF MOUSEHOLE IN 1921 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BATS 


By MICHAEL BLACKMORE 


MONG the many wonders 
of the animal kingdom the 
bats must surely enjoy a 
prominent position, for 
they are the only mammals 
capable of flight. They belong to the 
scientific order Chiroptera, a Greek 
term meaning literally ‘‘ hand- 
winged.” This definition is cer- 
tainly apt, since the bat’s wing is 
really nothing more than a hand, 
specially adapted for aerial locomo- 
tion. The four fingers are greatly 
elongated and support the mem- 
brane which makes flight possible, 
while the thumb, with its hooked 
claw, is free, so that the animal may 
grasp and cling to any resting-place 
it chooses. All four limbs are en- 
veloped by the membrane which 
extends from the bat’s neck above 
to the tail below. 

The Chiroptera are therefore 
able to fly with ease and obtain their 
food (which consists of insects) on 
the wing. Some tropical mammals, 
such as the so-called flying squirrel 
and its allied species, can travel 
quite a considerable distance through 
the air by means of a fold of skin 
which extends between their fore 
and hind limbs, and which enables 
them to glide from tree to tree. But 
this cannot be described as true 
flight ; it is merely a delayed descent, somewhat similar to that 
of a man in a parachute. 

One of our most common species of bats is the piristrelle 
(Pipistrellus pipistrellus)—a little creature with a wing-span of 
about eight inches. Any attempt to give a hard-and-fast definition 
regarding the colour of its fur would be quite impossible, because 
many extreme variations occur. The pelage is usually some 
shade of brown above, tending towards either black or rufous in 
some specimens, with the underside lighter. 

Throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain the pipi- 
strelle is, with few exceptions, the most abundant species in every 
locality where bats exist. It even manages to hold its own in 
London, where it may be seen flitting in the parks at dusk and 
also, though less frequently perhaps, in the most soot-begrimed 
parts of the busy metropolis. So catholic is the pipistrelle in its 
tastes that, not only does it find a suitable habitat in the heart of 
most of our cities, but it has also been discovered on the majority 
of those islands round our coasts which provide barely sufficient 
shelter from the elements. 

As might well be expected, such a common and ubiquitous 
member of our native fauna has been given various popular or 
local names, of which the most widespread is “ flittermouse ”— 
a description used by Christopher Merrett, the zoologist, as long 
ago as the year 1667. ‘The ancient, though mistaken, belief that 
bats are “mice with wings ”’ is still rather prevalent in some 
unenlightened circles, and has given rise to such nicknames as 
** flickermouse,” ‘“‘ reremouse” and ‘“ butterfly-mouse ”—ex- 
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LONG EARED BAT WITH WINGS SPREAD PREPARATORY TO 
FLIGHT. The ears, which look like horns, are seen resting on the bat’s back 





A GROUP |OF PIPISTRELLES OR COMMON BATS 


All except the specimen in the top right corner are young ones 


pressions which are used to-day by many country-folk to denote 
the Chiroptera in general and the pipistrelle in particular. 

Another well distributed animal is the long-eared bat (Plecotus 
auritus), and it is certainly one of the curiosities of zoology. Its 
enormous ears are as Jong as its body, and when they are fully 
erect they stand out like a pair of gigantic horns. When the bat 
is at rest, however, it folds its ears backwards so that they rest 
quite flat alongside the creature’s flanks, and are thus amply 
protected from injury. 

Sometimes the long-eared bat takes up its abode in cities, 
where it may be seen in company with the pipistrelle on occasion. 
But unlike the latter, it is rather a delicate creature and seldom 
ventures far from the neighbourhood of trees and buildings. I 
have seldom encountered it in bleak surroundings, but find 
that it prefers the seclusion of sheltered valleys and well wooded 
districts. It is essentially sociable and gregarious in its habits, 
and often dwells in huge colonies numbering many dozens. In 
one loft which I explored some years ago, there were over two 
hundred long-eared bats crowded together in a narrow space 
between the apex of two wooden beams. They hung to each 
other in a single cluster, like a swarm of bees, but as soon as I 
held a lighted candle near them the entire mass scattered in all 
directions and settled in different parts of the roof. Nevertheless, 
when I returned an hour later to the bats’ den the whole colony 
had re-assembled in their usual retreat, apparently little the worse 
for their rude awakening ! 

Daubenton’s bat (Myotis daubentonii), a common though 
somewhat local mammal, is, in some respects, one 
of our most interesting species. Being a great 
lover of water, it almost invariably seeks its food 
over the surface of rivers, lakes and ponds—a 
habit which has earned for it the appropriate title 
““water bat.” Its flight is graceful, well sustained 
and unhurried, as the animal skims low in circles, 
somewhat after the manner of a sandpiper or 
sand-martin. Often it flies so close to the water 
that, in a bad light, one may experience consider- 
able difficulty in distinguishing between the bat 
and its reflection. 

Daubenton’s bat frequently dips its muzzle 
below the surface of the water while on the wing, 
either to quench its thirst or pick up a floating 
caddis fly—its favourite food. 'Two specimens 
which I once observed quartering a small pond 
in Devonshire on a summer evening, made re- 
peated stoops at a tiny white feather resting on 
the surface. Again and again they returned to 
the attack, until at last one of the bats seized hold 
of the feather, which it carried for a little distance 
before letting it fall. I could not help but admire 
the bats’ wonderful agility and precision as they 
dived with amazing speed towards the water, 
checking their flight suddenly to hover there for 
a moment, before rising to repeat their effortless 
and graceful performance. 

The water bat’s fur is a medium brown of 
a rather warm shade above, the tips of the pelage 
being slightly paler. Below, the prevailing colour 
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(Left) MAGNIFIED SECTION OF A BAT’S WING SHOWING HOW IT JOINS THE LEG AT THE ANKLE 
The spur or “ calear” below the foot helps to support the tail or interfemoral membrane. The puckers along the surface of 
the wing are sensitive to air currents and guide the bat in its flight 
(Right) PART OF THE WING. SHOWING THE FRAMEWORK WHICH SUPPORTS THE MEMBRANE OF FLIGHT 


Note the veins that supply blood to the wings 


is a silver grey, and the wing span is about nine inches. Captive 
specimens which I have had from time to time would utter a 
shrill wailing cry, alternated by frequent and harsh grating sounds 
of defiance, especially when irritated or frightened. When 
handled, their faces bore an expression of utter misery, which I 
have never observed in other species ; 
and this effect was heightened consider- . ai 
ably by the small sad eyes, whose sight ee ee : 
appeared to be extremely weak. ates rs 

A near relative belonging to the Prac -" ‘- 
same genus as the last-mentioned species 
is Natterer’s bat (Myotis nattereri)— 
perhaps the most beautiful of all our 
indigenous Chiroptera. It has delicate 
pinkish ears and a white underside ; 
while the fur on its back is a medium 
brown shade and possesses a texture 
softer than that of the finest velvet. In 
some districts where this handsome ani- 
mal is abundant, the name “ white- 
waistcoat bat ”’ is a favourite name among 
countryfolk. The term is a particularly 
apt one, since the white underparts are 
most conspicuous, especially when the 
creature is seen on the wing in a good 
light. 

When I lived in a locality where 
Natterer’s bats were numerous, I often 
used to climb into a certain oak tree at 
the edge of a field just before dusk, and 
wait there for the animals to emerge from 
their dormitory in a_ near-by barn. 
Perhaps as many as half a dozen or more 
would come out after sunset and quarter 
the same beat, flying backwards and 
forwards at a fairly slow speed. At 
intervals, an inquisitive member of the 
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DAUBENTON’S BAT. A LOVER OF WATER OVER 
WHICH IT FLIES TO SEEK ITS PREY 
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SLEEPING DAUBENTON’S BAT 
Spangled with dew drops from a damp 
chalk cave 


party would hover before my face quite fearlessly, and once a rash 
little fellow came so close to me that I was able to shoot out my 
hand and touch it. The bat, however, was too guick for me to 
catch, and, after darting round the tree once or twice to demon- 
strate its annoyance, it vanished, softly and silently, into the network 
of branches overhead. Owls sometimes 
capture these bats as they flutter hesitat- 
ingly round the foliage of shrubs and trees; 
and I have occasionally found their corpses 
* + among the unsavoury remnants of an owl’s 
larder. The little owl seems to be the 
chief culprit in these cases, and, since it 
flies with more dexterity than most of the 
other nocturnal birds of prey, it is able 
to capturea bat on the wing. But I imagine 
that this feat is by no means easy. 

In Britain there are twelve species 
of indigenous Chiroptera. On occasions 
few and far between, one or two other 
kinds have made their way to these shores 
from the Continent as vagrants, but 
their visits have been purely fortuitous. 
Naturalists have paid comparatively little 
attention to the distribution of these 
elusive creatures, and as a consequence 
many of our species have been either 
overlooked or hopelessly misidentified. 
I have sometimes found reputedly rare 
bats quite numerous in counties where 
their presence has been hitherto un- 
suspected. With the increasing popularity 
of field-observation (which has made 
remarkable progress in recent years) it 
is highly probable that the existing views 
on the distribution of British Chiroptera 
will undergo a revolutionary change in 
the future. 
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“LUNCARTY, 
CLAREMONT, CAPE TOWN 


The Home of 


Mr. and Mrs. LANCELOT USSHER 


a> 


HE story goes that when that great Empire-builder, 

and lover of South Africa, Cecil Rhodes, saw the beauty 

of the old Dutch houses that Governor Van der Stel 

and his contemporaries and successors had left in the 
incomparable settings they chose he conceived the idea of making 
them the basis of the country’s architecture. 





THE CLIFFS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN RISING 2,000 FEET SHEER 
BEHIND THE HOUSE, REFLECTED IN THE POOL 
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He did not want to see a repetition of what had been done 
in Australia, where all the buildings, and especially the private 
houses, were usually mere copies of their fellows in Great 
Britain. So he looked out for a young man who displayed 
talent and adaptability, coupled with creative genius, and sent 
him to study all that was best in architecture and design in the 
sunny South of Europe. He was to 
evolve a style and character distinctly 
Dutch but eminently suited to the South 
African sun and surroundings. Rhodes 
found his man, now so well known as 
Sir Herbert Baker, and when the old 
Dutch homestead of Groote Schuur was 
destroyed by fire Baker was entrusted 
with the creation of the new home there, 
and together they produced the wonder- 
ful mansion that at once established 
Baker’s reputation and enhanced the 
fame of Cecil Rhodes as the man who 
dreamed great dreams and then made 
them splendid realities. 

For some years after he left South 
Africa, Herbert Baker retained his 
interest in the architectural practices he 
had built up in Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg. He had, however, imbued his 
partners and pupils with his own ideas, 
and Luncarty was originally designed 
by the Cape Town firm for Commander 
the Hon. Sereld Hay, who gave it its 
name. 

His choice of the site was superb. 
Cape Town City is dominated by the 
majestic Table Mountain which rises 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above it. 
That is the side of the Table, and from 
it, at one corner, the Devil’s Peak juts 
out. Six or seven miles round the end 
of the Table is the famous National 
Botanical Garden at Kirstenbosch, a 
haven for all the natural flora of South 
Africa. A more wonderful and beautiful 
setting for a garden could not be found 
anywhere, and Luncarty is its next-door 
neighbour—a little nearer to Cape Town. 

The glowing beauty of Table 
Mountain is nowhere more remarkable 
than it is above Kirstenbosch and 
Luncarty. Cliffs rise sheer above the 
forest for about two thousand feet, broken 
here and there by well-clad gorges and 
crowned by a magnificent outline. From 
the foot of the precipices the ground 
slopes rather steeply, and here, between 
the mountain foot and the bottom of the 
slopes, from a narrow terrace, Luncarty 
looks out with an uninterrupted view 
for 30 to 40 miles across the green 
plains to see the sun rise above the 
mountains piled along the horizon and 
rising to a height of over 5,000 feet, 
usually blue but sometimes covered 
with snow. Their names are curious 
and evocative—Kogelberg, Hottentots 
Holland, Sir Lowry Pass, Sugarloaf, 
Helderberg, Sneuwkop, Jonkerhoek, 
Stellenboschberg, Groot Drakenstein, 
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THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE THIRD TERRACE 





THE VIEW OVER THE TERRACES, FROM THE STOEP 
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and Bushman’s Castle. Nearly 
all of them are higher than Table 
Mountain. 

These mountains are an ever- 
changing dream of beauty. As 
Rudyard Kipling, who loved 
them, once said: ‘‘ One minute 
they seem to be fifty miles away, 
and the next they are looking in 
the dining-room window at you !”’ 
At sunset the clouds, wreathed 
about their peaks, are tinged with 
pink and the mountains them- 
selves take on the wonderful 
colouring of the Dolomites, range 
behind range standing out so 
clearly that every rocky outline 
is etched against the sky, while at 
other times the massif becomes 
no more than a pale blue sugges- 
tion of solidity. The immediate 
foreground for this wonderful 
panorama is a wealth of flowers as 
unbelievably gay as a seedsman’s 
catalogue, with feathery jacaranda 
trees festooned with graceful 
mauve blossoms, more flowers 
than leaves, and below them 
deep blue cascades of Morning 
Glory. Vivid zinnias flame in 
gorgeous masses and try to out- 
blaze the dahlias with the velvety 
green lawns at their feet and the 
blue sky above. Terrace after 
terrace climbs up to meet the 
garden front of the house. Each 
has its own special feature—the 
shrubbery and the rose gardens 
occupy the lowest ones. Then 
comes the herbaceous border 
which leads into the woodland. 
Near the middle, the border 
breaks for a moment to reveal 
a fern-clad waterfall which 
trickles over age-old rocks into 
a lily pool. The terrace above 
begins with an Italian garden and 
pergola under which deep blue 
hydrangeas grow to perfection. 
The centre holds a large formal 
sheltered pool flush with the grass, 
and in it the higher terraces, the 
house, and the great mountain 
are mirrored. This is flanked by 
another wide lawn. 

The terrace above is devoted 
to delphiniums at the foot of a 
well planted rough wall topped 
by a stone balustrade overhung 
with American pillar roses. The 
next terrace is always full of colour 
where phlox Drummondii or 
petunias are the favourites. A 
little pool paved with blue mosaic 
and surrounded by miniature 
blue plumbago and blue cam- 
panulas sleeps below the final 
flight of rock-daisy fringed steps 
which lead up to the forecourt 
between rampant Beaumontias, 
starred with their Madonna lily- 
like flowers for a great part of the 
year. ‘To the south the garden 
is bordered with a deep woodland 
strip through which the little 
mountain torrent has cut its 
way. So much for the garden 
front. 

The other front of Luncarty 
is face to face with the mighty 
bastion of Table Mountain— 
“the mountain we all worship,” 
as Kipling used to call it—and 
here the steep slopes are devoted 
almost entirely to the wild flowers 
of South Africa—with a scattering 
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of great pine trees, purple lassiandras, and a few happily situated 
rhododendrons, and along the stream pale-blue or white 
hydrangeas and white and red azaleas. In the sheltered pool 
papyrus from the Zambesi grows to a height of over sixteen feet 
and looks down on the delicate creamy scented flowers of the 
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arrowroot to where yellow, blue, white and pink water lilies 
gaze peacefully at their own beautiful reflections. 

The pool is surrounded by masses of South African plants 
and flowering shrubs. For the gardener, it is worth giving a 
list of the more notable; the inexpert reader may skip the 


Mesembryanthemums and aster elongatus 
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LIBRARY FIREPLACE, MODELLED FROM THE PEDIMENT 
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remainder of this Ruth Draper paragraph ! 
There are a tangle of deep-blue Aristea, 
Watsonia Ardernei, W. rosea, marginata, 
and Beatricis ; a large collection of Proteas, 
including cynaroides, incompta, grandiceps, 
lepidocarpodendron, mellifera, lacticolor, 
barbigera, and rosacea. Leucospermum 
nutans flourishes, the white and blue 
agapanthus, leucodendrons, pelargoniums, 
Strelitzia augusta, and S. reginae, Antholyza 
revoluta, Arums, the long-flowering lilac 
Sutera grandiflora, Ficus Capensis, Dais 
Cottenifolia, Keurbooms, Kaffirbooms, Budd- 
leia auriculata, Pittosporum viridiflorum, 
and many other flowering trees. There are 
aloes of many kinds, crassulas, and stapelias. 
Mesembryanthemums of every shade and 
shape ramp over the rocky ground, with 
Arctotis, Dimorphotheca, Felicia, Lobelias, 
Nemesia, Ursinia, Gazania, Kniphofia more 
luxuriantly than English cultivators can hope. 
A characteristic feature is the orange “ nod- 
ding heads ” (Liparia spherica), and in the 
streams and moist places among the ferns 
the tall yellow spikes of Wachendorfha 
stand out. 

The builder of Luncarty did not retain 
it for very long, but sold it to Miss Edith 
Struben, an artist with an intense love of 
flowers and an immense knowledge in 
particular of the wild flowers of South Africa. 
Year after year she made pilgrimages to the 
wilder and less-known parts of the Union 
of South Africa and South-West Africa, 
filling her caravan with collections of the 
strange and beautiful in botany. The 
higher mountain slopes became the home of 
all she discovered. Wherever she went she 
made friends who also sent her plants and 
seeds in their season to add to the rest. For 
about twenty years she developed the moun- 
tain springs and opened up the little 
Luncarty stream and made its pools more 
perfect, setting thousands of wild flowers and 
ferns about its banks, and putting in hundreds 
of flowering trees, restoring to it its former 
wealth of the flowers for which Table 
Mountain is so justly famous. 

Miss Edith Struben died a little over two 
years ago. Her ashes were scattered, by 
her desire, among the flowers she loved 
and lived for, and the work she founded so 
well is going on under the no less loving 
care of the present owners, for no one could 
fail to love Luncarty. 

A great many structural alterations and 
additions to the house have been made 
recently, but without in any way altering its 
character. The principal rooms overlook 
the formal gardens, where a garden entrance 
opens on to a paved terrace flanked by short 
wings ending in deep stoeps. In the centre 
of this front a pedimented gable with the 
date 1918 contains a door on to an upper 
stoep or balcony, formed by the projection 
of the ground-floor walls to some feet in 
front of the eaves of the thatched roof. 

One of the most attractive rooms is 
the library, formerly Miss Struben’s studio, 
with an open ceiling spanned by massive 
beams, a simplified version of a Venetian 
window. The chimneypiece, modelled 
by Miss Struben, reproduces the famous 
pediment over the wine-cellar at Groot 
Constantia, moulded in 1871 by Anreith, 
with a relief of Ganymede and the Loves. 
The lower part is filled with old Dutch 
tiles. The walls in most of the rooms are 
plain white, in one or two cases with 
simple panelling, colour being supplied by 
a variety of good Oriental rugs and great 
bowls of flowers. The furnishing com- 
prises English eighteenth century and old 
Cape pieces, with family heirlooms and 
some notable curiosities from many parts of 
the world. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


MR. LANDAU LOOKS LOVINGLY AT US—BY EDMUND BARBER 


Love of a Country, by Rom Landau. (Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.) 
R. ROM LANDAU, who writes or compiles his book 
“in humble gratitude for all that I owe to England,” 
has the advantages and disadvantages of being a 
foreigner. In the Englishman’s eyes they are mostly 
disadvantages ; just as are the qualities of Londoners 
(or even of Brightonians) to the burgesses of the beautiful little 
country town in which I write. “‘ There was a fellow from London 
down here last week. Paper man. Talking very big ’bout all 
he knew ’bout Sussex. What can he know ?”’ says one of them, 
with the invariable reply: ‘‘ ’Tisn’t likely he’d know nothin’ 
at all”; which, if a somewhat complicated negative, very firmly 
expresses the opinion of Lewes. Mr. Landau would have it 
otherwise. ‘‘ No native can feel as deeply for his country,” he 
tells us, ‘“‘ as does the foreigner who has chosen it deliberately as 
his home. For the latter’s love is not a more or less unconscious 
state, but a ceaselessly renewed emotion.” It is possible, of 
course, that Mr. Landau is confusing love and knowledge. Most 
of us have favourite corners of Europe which we hold to our hearts 
with ali the passionate and romantic zeal of ignorance. If we 
could really explain the reasons for our affection to a sympathetic 
and understanding native, we should probably be met with shouts 
of laughter. But we do not attempt it. We hug our illusions. 
However, this is not to say that Mr. Landau is describing— 
though he may be loving—an England which does not exist. 
The onlooker is said to see most of the game ; and Mr. Landau 
is a professional onlooker as well as a lover of England. This 
particular enquiry into the state of that much praised and much 
abused country is based on the technique of the interview. Mr. 
Landau has interviewed this, that and the other “ prominent 
person ” and has asked them this, that and the other questions. 
The book is a combination of their answers and the interviewer’s 
musings upon them. It is, of course, very interesting to have 
a record of the reactions of such various persons as Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, Dr. Scott Lidgett, Lord Stamp, the Master of the Rolls, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, to a catechism on various aspects of the 
lives and characters of Englishmen, but an experienced interviewer 
might be pardoned for doubting whether Mr. Landau had really 
learnt his technique and had asked, in every case, the questions 
most likely to produce the illuminating answer. Some of his 
questionees might have made surprising revelations if asked 
slightly different questions, and, to be quite candid, no Englishman 
would ever expect to get any kind of illumination from some of 
them. 

However, there it is—a very interesting and provocative 
mélange. You will probably, as you read it, say a good many 
times: ‘‘ Is there anybody who doesn’t know this?” and just 
as many times: ‘‘ Now, that I do know to be untrue”; but it 
opens up an almost limitless area for discussion, for, fortunately, 
Mr. Landau is just as concerned with the world of ideas and emo- 
tions in which the Englishman lives (or doesn’t live) as in this 
variety of homo sapiens itself. And now it will be as well to give 
some account of the matters discussed by Mr. Landau and the 
prominent types of Englishman. “Affairs of State”’ bring in 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. Maxton and Sir Oswald Mosley. 
‘* Justitia,” though in some ways very vulnerable, does not suffer 
very badly. Religion is on trial, and many advocates are found. 
“The Education of a Gentleman ” is a very good subject, though 
Mr. Mansbridge is the one who does most justice to it. 
The section on “ The Club ” may be a disappointment to some, 
for it deals, not with the most characteristic of our older institu- 
tions, but with a movement (now much more important) in the 
nature of social service. The section headed “ The Kingdom 
of Eve ” will provoke most dissent: a great deal of it justifiable, 
one would think. Mr. Landau expressly disclaims writing for 
experts, but he does claim to be up-to-date, and particularly in 
his chapter on ‘‘ Sex,”’ the real weakness of his book shows itself— 
its reliance for the most part on other people’s opinions, and 
information at second hand from authorities who are not necessar- 
ily honoured in their own country. But by all means let us read 
it and discover for ourselves whether England needs the kind of 
spiritual reformation for which Mr. Landau calls. Reformation 
of the masses in the totalitarian countries is, he says, at best a 
reformation of habits and methods, and he thinks that we, with 
our democratic individualism, are capable of something deeper 
and more lasting—a real change of heart. 


Reminiscences of Country Life, by James George Cornish. (Country 
Life, 10s. 6d.) 

THIS most entertaining and informative book deals with three English 
agricultural districts differing widely in superficial ways, yet all con- 
cerned with the produce of the land : Suffolk, Berkshire and Devonshire. 
The author, son of a country parson, spent his boyhood in Debenham ; 

himself taking Holy Orders, he became rector of East Lockinge and, 
later, Vicar of Sunningdale. He retired in 1919, and the rest of his 
life was spent at Salcombe, where he worked untiringly for the material 
betterment of the villagers around him. His record of a life lived 
entirely in rural England is of great documentary value, in that it is a 
careful and accurate setting-down of an age and outlook that, to our 
shame, we are allowing to pass. Here are the simple content and 
single-mindedness of the countryman, often under great hardships and 


difficulties ; the joy of home-made pleasures and sports; the recording 
of an individuality and freedom that will seem astonishing in this mass- 
produced age. Gradually there emerges the personality of a most 
gentle and lovable man; tending his people, guiding village life, taking 
part in local sports (there is a photograph of the author as Falconer at 
the Lockinge Revels): the old-fashioned country parson; the keen 
naturalist ; of the tradition of Gilbert White. Among a spate of country 
books, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Country Life’”’ stands out by reason of its 
simplicity, its acute observation in recording a vanished life, and by 
that rarest of all virtues a strict adherence to truth. JoHN Raynor. 


Greensleeves, by Beryl Netherclift. (Heath Cranton, 5s.) 

THIS is an enchanting book for anyone who loves the country, pur- 
porting to be the very simple history of a year spent by the author as 
a boarder in the farmhouse which gives its name to the volume. She 
was lucky indeed, for Greensleeves sheltered an ideal community— 
David and Margaret Firle, their boy and girl and old Uncle Phineas 
and Deborah and Jonathan Dendy, housekeeper and head-man respec- 
tively. The old house had not always been a farm, but it had long 
belonged to the Firles, their treasures were hoarded in it, their stories 
clung to it and were told to the stranger within its gates. There was 
an old garden with all the beauties such places accumulate, there was 
peace and gentleness and beauty, and through it all the working life 
of the farm ebbing and flowing perpetually. Perhaps Miss Netherclift, 
in describing the Firles and their way of life, follows the sundial precept 
and records bright hours only; a great deal that is harsh and hard, 
a great deal that is only to be accomplished by heavy work and a courage- 
ous facing of difficulties and sorrows, goes to the making of all such 
beauty ; but at least she records nothing that is untrue, that could not 
be duplicated, part here, part there, in farm life all over the country. 
Her descriptions of the countryside are beautiful, the verse she has 
included often delightful, and a special word of praise must be given to 
the paper and type which, with the attractive binding, give the book 
a seemly appearance in keeping with its charm. S. 


Flowering Shrubs for Small Gardens, ie Selwyn Duruz. (Lindsay 
Drummond, §s.) 

THOSE who are only beginning to feel their way with ornamental 
shrubs could hardly wish for a better guide in making a small collection 
and maintaining them in good health than this admirable little book. 
Based on personal knowledge and experience, it contains all that the 
average amateur is likely to want to know about general treatment and 
management, and rounds off the cultural information with a selection 
of some of the best kinds for garden decoration. The author, who 
is evidently a careful observer, is accurate and fair, and the descriptions, 
though brief, are good and to the point. Altogether it is an eminently 
useful and informative handbook, well written and arranged, and 
containing many excellent illustrations of shrubs, portraits which do 
much to enhance its value as a guide for the novice anxious to make the 
most of the opportunities his garden affords for the cultivation of 
flowering shrubs. 


The City of Gold, by Francis Brett ’ Cees (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 

JOHANNESBURG is Mr. Francis Brett Young’s ‘‘ City of Gold,” 
and the central theme of his book. John Grafton, the Worcestershire 
lad whose perilous youth was the subject of an earlier novel, ‘“‘ They 
Seek a Country,” reappears here as a middle-aged farmer in the Trans- 
vaal, with his Boer wife, his three sons and his daughter. The sons 
represent three reactions to the discovery of gold on and near the family 
acres; the eldest is whole-heartedly Boer and anti-British, the second 
an opportunist in whichever camp seems to be winning, the third a 
sensitive, unworldly adventurer. ‘The history of the diamond and gold 
rushes is presented with sure, vivid detail, and the figures of Kruger, 
Rhodes and Jameson thread their way through it. But the author who 
takes a piece of history as his canvas and adds historical figures to his 
fictional ones, runs the risk of dwarfing the latter. Mr. Brett Young 
has not escaped this danger. Kimberley and its diamonds, Johannes- 
burg and its gold, prominent figures connected with both: these are 
real and interesting. But the creatures of an author’s imagination, 
the creatures that make a novel, have here so little reality that, wherever 
public events give place to private ones, the book is lifeless and dull. 


¥. &. 


East of the Giants, by George R. Stewart. (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 

AN extensive knowledge of American history and literature, as well 
as aliking for exploration of old emigrant trails in desert and mountain 
country of the West, make Dr. George Stewart, of the University of 
California, the right man to deal with the subject of this book. He takes 
his title from a reference to California in ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” and his 
many years of research into early Californian history enrich but do not 
overweight his tale. He begins that tale in 1837, continues it through 
its rough frontier history of Indian perils, revolutions, the Gold Rush 
of 1849, and ends it in the late ’fifties, when Big Business has got its 
grip on the country. Holding it all together is the attractive character 
of Judith Hingham, a New England girl who, in a blaze of passion, 
marries a young Californian of Spanish ancestry. A fine courage 
carries her through every kind of difficulty and danger—although once 
or twice we feel that the supporting factor of luck is allowed to grow 
larger than life-size. But ‘‘ East of the Giants” reads like faithful 
history, as well as being a gripping tale of pioneering adventure, in 
which incident is nicely balanced against character. H 








A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

REMINISCENCES OF SPORT AND WAR, by Sir Beauvoir de Lisle 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) ; ONE Way oF LIvING, by James Bridie 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.) ; NEWs OF PERSEPHONE, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) ; HovTeL In FLicut, by Mary John- 
stone (Faber, 8s.) ; CALLING FOR A SPADE, by Richard Church (Dent, 
7s. 6d.); Biuz Water VAGABOND, by Dennis Puleston (Davies, 
12s. 6d.). Fiction : THE DARK STAR, by March Cot (Collins 8s. 6d.) ; 
THE PIPER IN THE WIND, by Anne Hepple (Harrap, 8s. 6d.); BLACK BEADLE 
by E. C. R. Lorac (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.). 
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LIFE. 


RURAL RIDES IN IRELAND 


II—-A TOUR IN THE 


FOURTH DIMENSION 


By PENELOPE BETJEMAN 


HERE are still quite a number 

of people who live under the 

illusion that all nineteenth-cen- 

tury Gothic is in bad taste. 

Let them see Lismore Castle— 
one of the most obvious and convincing 
vindications of the style that exists any- 
where. It was actually built by King 
John in 1185 and subsequently became 
the family seat of the great Eail of Cork 
in 1602. In 1753 it passed by marriage 
to the Duke of Devonshire, to whom it 
has belonged ever since. But little of the 
medieval part remains, beyond the 
foundations, some of the walls, and one 
tower ; and the castle as it stands to-day 
is chiefly the work of Sir Joseph Paxton 
and G. H. Stokes, who reconstructed it 
very successfully in 1853-7. 

On a four-mile walk up the river in 
the evening, I had time to reflect on 
what a paradise for salmon fishers this 
great river is. 

August 23rd.—Climbed to the top 
of the tallest Castle tower. During the 
first two days of our tour we have seen 
so many fine views that the adjectives 
““superb,” ‘“‘ wonderful,” ‘“‘ fantastic,” 
cease to have any meaning. I can only 
say that from the tower (and, incidentally, 
from the drawing-room as well) you can 
see three miles up the Blackwater and 
three miles down it; and that the land 
on either bank is a magnificently timbered 
park in some strange country inhabited 
by giants: the beeches and oaks are far 
bigger than in countries inhakited by ordinary men, and the 
grass more luscious and more bright. And that behind this 
park lies the mountain range of the Knockmealdowns, where the 
sons of the giant Ear! of Cork hunted wolves in the seventeenth 
century. 

Later in the morning we drove through Cappoquin to see 
Dromana, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Villiers Stuart. Thrilled 
to find the main lodge in the Moorish style. Fancy if the house 
itself were an essay in Islamic architecture—an undiscovered Irish 
Sezincote But this is not the case. Nevertheless, it is 
an exceptionally fine example of a late eighteenth-century Georgian 
house, built into the medizval castle of the Desmonds, the principal 
feature being a large circular drawing-room with original purple 
and silver striped Regency papers on the walls and three tables 
painted by Angelica Kaufmann. 

After lunch at Lismore we set off again with both ponies 
and the ralli car to continue our tour. Left the Castle and went 
up through the town, where we stopped to look at the J.C. Cathe- 
dral of S. Carthach, which has a charming 1827 Gothic spire by 
Francis Johnston. 

The Mall is the prettiest street in Lismore. Up one side 
of it runs a row of six very elegant detached Regency villas, 
and down the other side a row of smaller houses of the same 
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period, the latter unfortunately spoilt by plate-glass windows. 

We proceeded up a steep hill above the river. Wide views, 
pasture scant and coarse on top of the hill ; as the lane descended 
again the grass improved and we saw some good fields of oats. 
I think that for every five acres of oats we have so far seen in 
this country there has only been one of corn. 

The track we found from the map grew more and more 
narrow and deeply rutted, evidently by ass-carts, as our wheels 
were too wide for them. The brambles on either side were so 
thick that we doubted being able to force our way through. 

At last we came safely out on to a white country road with 
brembles scrambling up the banks, covered with creamy mauve 
flowers, and foxgloves growing wherever there was any room, 
and purple vetch and meadowsweet. Walked down a long hill 
and came to the back lodge of Ballynatray. A cottager from over 
the road said the lodge-keeper had gone to town for the afternoon. 
Main gates locked, but small side gate open. Nothing for it 
but for me to ride through it and leave Joan and the trap outside. 
Came suddenly upon the house at the bottom of a steep bank : 
a large rectangular building, faced with yellow plaster, with a 
balustrade running round the top and a recessed Ionic portico. 
Three yellow cats and two grey ones lay asleep on the gravel, 
end near to them sat a farmer astride a bob-tailed chestnut cob. 

“Ts the Captain at home?” I asked. 

“Sure the Captain’s at home.” 

The big brass bell did not respond, so I knocked loudly on the 
front door, and the Captain himself, carrying a whip in his right 
hand, opened it. I presented my letter of introduction, and he 
asked me into one of the most unspoilt and romantic houses I 
have ever set foot in. 

It is actually built on the site of the Elizabethan house belong- 
ing to Sir Percy Smyth, brother-in-law of the great Earl of Cork. 
The extensive cellars and some of the walls belong to the original 
house, while the Georgian one was put up between 1795-97. 
The front hall at Ballynatray is panelled and painted very dark 
brown. Huge deep red damask curtains hang heavily round the 
windows, with gilded wooden cornices above them. The walls 
are full of pictures, mostly of eighteenth-century racehorses, and 
over the marble mantelpiece hangs a magnificent John Wootton 
measuring 15ft. by 1oft. : a huge bay horse is held by a huntsman 
in a blue velvet coat. With his right hand the huntsman holds 
a French horn to his lips while a hound leaps up to his knee. 
To the right there is a billiard room with a most fascinating 
Mid-Victorian plaster frieze of billiard cues and balls. To the 
left two dark panelled ante-rooms, the tables laden with Crown 
Derby china, lead into the big dining-room, where the walls are 
covered with rich dark red and gold paper and hung with paintings. 
The one which dominates the room is a magnificent full-length 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh with a great Irish wolfhound at 
his side, attributed to Zucchero. 

From the dining-room windows there is a view the romance 
of which it is hard to convey. First, a little narrow strip of 


brilliant Pre-Raphaelite garden, separated from the demesne by 
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BALLYNATRAY ON 


a tangled hedge of red and white roses, fuchsias, and huge bush 
mallows. Then a strip of pasture where spotted deer and little 
black Kerry cows graze happily together, and ponies stand in 
the shade of huge ilex trees. "Then the Blackwater, which is tidal 
here ; wide and silent. And on the bank, two hundred yards to 
the right of the great house, sprawl the ruins of a sixth-century 
abbey, and beyond that again, to a high ness overhanging the 
water, clings an ivy-laden tower of a Knight Templar’s castle. 

I had originally meant to ask the Captain for duplicate keys 
of the back lodge, so that I could ride back and let Joan in without 
delay. But once in the front hall a kind of spell was cast over 
me, and I moved from room to room in a trance, vaguely wondering 
whether I had got into the fourth dimension and was outside time : 
but still dimly aware that beyond all this remote and gentle beauty 
there was a far uglier and a far noisier world. 

The Captain’s pressing offer of tea brought me suddenly 
to my senses, and I insisted upon returning to the lodge at once 
to fetch my unfortunate friend. Near to the front door stood 
the farmer, holding his cob and mine. 

** Now which is my shortest way back to the lodge ? ” I asked. 

**Oh, Johnnie Dunlea ’Il take you. Go along, Johnnie.” 

So we mounted and set off. 

Arrived back at the house, we found the Captain talking in 
the front hall to a remarkable-looking native: tall and gaunt, 
with nut-cracker features, Mongolian eyes and a yellow parchment 
skin covered with a network of fine lines. He had come to ask if 
the Captain would give one of the many silver cups he had won 
racing to be the chief trophy in a bicycle race the priest was 
organising in the village. 

While Joan made a tour of the house, I wandered round 
the stable yard, where I discovered 
four exceedingly elegant high-wheeled 
gigs (one a Bertram Mills) in a 
coach-house. I had not been there 
long when a lady drove up in a 
governess cart. She was the Captain’s 
wife, Mrs. Holroyd Smyth, and had 
been shopping in Youghal, the nearest 
town, six miles away. 

This had been a day of surprises, 
but when Mrs. Holroyd Smyth told 
her pony to lie down in its box like 
a dog and it did so, the illusion that 
I was in the fourth dimension deep- 
ened. Was I now able to be in several 
places at once ? Was I at this moment 
in the stables of a country house and 
in the tent of a travelling circus? We 
went into the next box. My hostess 
snapped her fingers, and Sammy, a 
bay pony, neighed loudly, stood up on 
his hind legs, and danced nimbly 
round us. A third pony trotted out 
into the yard, picked up a handkerchief, 
trotted back, knelt down on both its 
fore legs, and laid the handkerchief at 
its mistress’ feet. 

“*T used to teach our hunters and 
racehorses tricks,” said Mrs. Holroyd 
Smyth, “ but I had to stop when I 
found they got beaten if they knelt 
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down to pick up a stable rubber on their way to the post.” 

Joan and the Captain now joined us, and he showed us a 
young unbroken horse he had been offered £50 for as a Swiss 
trooper. A moderately gocd horse in Eire is now known as a 
Swiss trooper because the Swiss Government will buy it. A 
bad horse is called a Hitler because the German Government 
buys the cheap horses for its cavalry. 

By this time it was about 7 p.m. and we should have been 
pushing six miles on to Youghal for the night. But Mrs. Holroyd 
Smyth, with wonderful kindness, asked us to stay at Ballynatray. 

Before going in to dinner, Mrs. Holroyd Smith showed us 
her little bay pony, Tommy, 12.2 hands high, which she has 
driven many thousand miles throughout Eire on driving tours. 
Before the days of tarmac she drove him 150 miles to Dublin in 
three days. Fifty miles a day was Tommy’s usual average on a 
short tour, thirty miles on a long tour. She says he is the perfect 
size for long-distance driving ; a larger animal will not stand up 
to the work he is capable of. We asked our hostess many questions 
about the care of horses and ponies on riding and driving tours, 
and the tips she gave us are too valuable to keep to ourselves. 
Here they are, and may they prove useful to readers who like to 
spend their holidays with horses in the bohireens of Eire or on 
the downs of England. 

(1) Always feed your horse yourself. Never break this rule, 
even if you happen to stay with friends who have a grand groom. 

(2) Clean your horse’s feet well when he comes in, and if 
he has had a long day and there is a good bit of heat in them, 
pack them with cow dung. 

(3) A horse will get more rest in a strange stable than in a 
strange field. 

(4) Look over the harness or 
saddlery in the evening when you get 
in, so that it can, if necessary, be re- 
paired that night or first thing in the 
morning before starting. 

(5) Test and tighten the wheel- 
hubs with a spanner each morning 
before starting. 

(6) Examine each shoe carefully 
when you take your horse his early 
morning feed. 

(7) Let him graze by the side of 
the road whenever you halt during the 
day. Do not worry if he prefers good 
grass at lunch-time to the oats and 
bran you offer him. 

(8) When possible, take him out 
in a halter and graze him last thing in 
the evening if you are in a good grass 
district. Most horses eat their fill in 
twenty minutes. 

(9) Let him drink as often as he 
likes by the side of the road during 
the day’s journey. 

(10) Jog him after each drink. A 
horse is far less likely to catch a chill 
from a draught of cold water if he jogs 
after it than if he walks or stands still. 
For this reason it is preferable to water 
him half an hour before getting in rather 
than let him drink a bucketful on arrival. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


MEMORIES OF THE “NEWS OF THE WORLD” 


N Tuesday next, if all is well, the News of the World 
Tournament begins at St. George’s Hill. This 
tournament always seems to me the curtain-raiser 
to the Indian summer of golf, just as the mixed four- 

somes at Worplesdon let that curtain fall. Except for the War 
years, it has now been played annually since 1903. Almost as 
soon as it was instituted it took second place in public interest, 
so far as professional golf was concerned, to the Open Cham- 
pionship, and, despite various rival attractions, it has held it 
ever since. ‘“‘ Hurrah for Long Melford ! ” cried Isopel Berners, 
“there is nothing like Long Melford for shortness all the world 
over.” So it may be said of this tournament that there is 
nothing like the ‘‘ News of the World ” for shortness, the short- 
ness and swiftness of an eighteen-hole match, with its lightning 
cut and thrust and its occasional surprise. 

I have been reading through the long list of winners, 
runners-up and semi-finalists since the beginning, remembering 

or occasionally, I regret to say, trying to remember—which 
matches I watched and seeing again in the mind’s eye certain 
vital and decisive strokes. I said just now that the tournament 
produced surprises, and so, in the matter of upsets in individual 
matches, it always has ; yet when I look at the earlier part of 
that list, it strikes me how comparatively few surprises there were, 
and how in the first years of this century a few great players did 
dominate the golfing world. Braid, Taylor, Braid, Herd, Braid, 
‘Taylor—those are the names of the first six winners, and there 
is precious little surprise there. If one giant went down another 
bobbed up. Then in 1909 there did come a break-through 
with Tom Ball, who beat Herd, and that with unexpected ease, 
in the final. He was followed by Sherlock, who beat George 
Duncan, and that was the first year in which no member of the 
triumvirate or the guarte major reached the final; but in the 
next two years we go back to the old régime, first with Braid 
and then with Harry Vardon, Ray being in each case the runner- 
up. In 1914 Braid was again in the final and on his own Walton 
Heath, but Duncan had the temerity to beat him. There was 
a great absence of giants that year, for Taylor and Herd mysteri- 
ously failed to qualify and Vardon and Ray were in America. 
So it was a fine chance for young blood, and in a summary of 
the year’s golf the tournament is mentioned as “ bringing out 
some fresh talent in the persons of the brothers E. and C. A. 
Whitcombe, two young players who hail from Came Down, 
Dorchester.” After that came the long gap, and when the 
tournament began again a new era began with it: Herd won 
heroically in 1926, and Braid was in the final in 1927, but the 
years had told at last on the great “ old gentlemen,” and the 
time of domination had passed. 

The heroes of one’s earlier years are always apt to be the 
most romantic, and so it is natural that I should recall most 
enthusiastically some of the matches before the War. Since 
the War, I think I have watched the tournament every year 
except in 1934, 1935 and 1937, when I was holiday-making in 
September. On the other hand I certainly missed some of 
the very first years, because I did not begin writing about golf 
until 1908. Still it is the earlier years that thrill, and I can 
only ask to be forgiven. I did not watch at Sunningdale in 
1903, but one hole in the final between Braid and Ray which 
was famous at the time appears so vivid that I find it hard to 
believe that I did not actually see it. It was the tenth, a good 
deal longer in effect than it is to-day. Ray played it perfectly 
in four, and Braid pulled his tee shot into the bunker on the left. 
Yet it was Ray who lost the hole, because his inhuman adversary 
took a cleek out of that bunker, hit a vast shot home, and holed 
the putt. If ever there was a cruel hole and one that “ counted 
two on a division ” that was it. In the next year’s play—it used 
then to be in early October and not in September—and dis- 
regarding any claims on me of the law, I went down to watch, 
as a happy and care-free amateur, on one or two afternoons. 
Taylor won, beating A. H. Toogood, in a final which | did not 
see. I have been refreshing my memory by an account which 
he himself wrote in the then “ Golf Year Book.” One interesting 
little fact about that tournament was that Herd had to meet 
Braid in the second round, Vardon in the third, and Taylor in 
the fourth. Was ever a man called upon to do more continuously 


hard and heroic work than that? To be sure, the draw must 
have been particularly unkind, and the field was smaller in 
those days ; but the great men did cluster very thickly. Suppose 
in three successive rounds to-day Cotton had to meet Padgham, 
Perry and R. A. Whitcombe, he would indeed have cause to 
complain of the goddess who presides over the draw. Herd 
beat Braid at the last hole, Vardon at the nineteenth by holing 
a putt for three, and then he lost to Taylor in the semi-final 
at the last hole. That was awful work. 

I think I saw the end of the Herd and Braid match that 
year, though my memory of it is dim; and I am sure that I 
watched most if not all of Herd and Taylor. Certainly I saw 
the start, which was sufficiently surprising because Taylor hit 
his short pitch to the first hole bang off the socket. He was 
two down at the third, squared the match, and then I become 
vague again till they are going to the seventeenth all square. 
I can see, or think I can see, Herd’s second to the green, a 
beautiful shot played with a spoon, whereas Taylor takes an 
iron and plays it badly. Herd has a yard putt for a four and the 
hole, not a very nice one, and the ball goes in and comes out 
again. ‘That was a lucky half for Taylor, and the Fates rubbed 
the let-off cruelly into poor Sandy. At the home hole Herd 
is bunkered in front of the green and Taylor safely on it, but 
Herd plays a lovely pitch out of the sand—stone dead; I can 
see him now coming out of that bunker, and hear the clapping 
all round the green. Yet the great shet avails him not, for 
Taylor holes his long putt ruthlessly, the ball dropping gently 
down, as I see it, into the little hollow where the hole is. My 
most exciting visions seem to come from Mid-Surrey, because 
the next match that I remember clearly is the final there four 
yecrs later between ‘Taylor and Fred Robson. To-day Fred 
begins to be in the class of honourable veterans. Then he was 
a young man from Bromborough, of whom we in the south 
knew very little except that he was supposed to hit the ball a 
very long way. He assuredly did, and it sticks in my head that 
in that match he got home in two at the second hole at Mid- 
Surrey, which was then deemed a remarkable feat. I read in 
an account of the match: “ The younger player soon became a 
favourite with the crowd, for just-in the same way as at St. 
Andrews, when Mr. Edward Blackwell is playing, people follow 
him from sheer delight at seeing his prodigious drives, so the 
crowd loved to see the whole-hearted way in which Robson 
lets go at the ball.” Driving or no driving, nobody imagined 
that this young man could quite hold Taylor on his own course, 
and when Robson was three up at lunch there was consternation. 
After lunch came a change: Robson was erratic, Taylor was 
deadly accurate, and at the turn the three up had turned into 
three down. Then at the tenth Taylor fluffed an apparently 
easy chip from the bunker to the left of the green, which I can 
see very clearly. It seems a little hard that of all his shots in 
these matches I should best remember a socket and a fluff, 
but so it is. From that moment Robson recovered and was 
after his man like a tiger. ‘Taylor was one up with two to play, 
had a putt to win the seventeenth, took out his handkerchief, 
mopped his brow, and missed the putt ; but he made no mistake 
at the last, and won by two. I was much excited, and wrote, 
as I thought, rather a good account of the match. Fortunately 
I have not got it, and so my pride will receive no fall. 

The most memorable thing about the final between Herd 
and Tom Ball in 1g09 was its beginning. ‘They halved and they 
halved until they had halved the first ten holes. Those learned 
in records were a-tiptoe, for Vardon and Park had also halved 
the first ten holes of their famous match, and Gordon Barry 
and J. A. Robertson-Durham had halved the first eleven holes 
of their University match. Was the one record to be beaten 
and the other equalled ? Somebody won the eleventh, however 
—I forget who; then holes began to change hands quickly, 
and in the end Ball went away. His putting and pitching that 
day were magnificent, and indeed he was one of the best and 
prettiest putters I ever saw, with the heel of the club a little off 
the ground and what Jooked like a sway of the body. Whether 
this was an optical illusion or no, his was a lovely stroke and 
the ball did go in. And with that, good-bye to the old matches, 
and may we see the new ones! 
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° WHEN I FIRST PUT THIS UNIFORM ON!” 


ERHAPS not all this generation is so familiar with 

“Patience”? that they know the source of these words 

or, at any rate, can go on with it: 

When I first put this uniform on 
I said as I looked in the glass 
It’s one to a million 
That any civilian 
My figure or form can surpass. 

To one, however, it will always recall those days of twenty-five 
years ago when, in view of the Colonel’s assurance that, some 
time or other, a commission signed by the King’s own hand 
would be forthcoming, and an equally firm assurance from the 
Adjutant that an allowance of £40 for Service kit would also— 
probably much later—be forthcoming, I set forth in search of 
good people who would provide me with all I wanted—or, rather, 
all my Colonel wanted—and who would not mind waiting if 
possible till that very desirable grant came along. I gather that 
there are many others, most of whom had not then seen the 
light or heard of Army Dress Regulations, even as such matters 
are regulated in the nursery. I wish I could offer to let them 
profit by my own painful experiences, but the truth is my own 
experience was so extremely unpainful that it is probably of no 
good to anybody, even myself. For I gathered a few pals, and 
we gathered a few relatives, and we went to a place which is 
still thriving. In a few days all that the Colonel desired began 
to arrive, and some of our relatives even suggested that we might 
do what we liked with the grant if and when it should arrive. 
However, by that time we had discovered various other matters 
of camp equipment which the Colonel wanted to see—we didn’t 
bother much about mess kit in those days—and the £40 came in 
very handy after all. 

It is, I imagine, just as useful nowadays to have a wealthy, 
or comparatively wealthy, relative “‘ in the know ”’ as it ever was. 
In fact, A. A., whose contributions to Punch . . . (need 
one go further ?) and George Morrow and H. M. Bateman recently 
conspired to put together two little brochures comparing the 
difficulties encountered by one “‘ winning his way in the Army ” 
in the old days with the smooth and efficient methods adopted 
by young men of to-day who have either an adequate grant or 
an adequately wealthy uncle. ‘‘ Winning,” as A. A. sagely remarks, 
has no counterpart in civil life. An unimaginative Bench fails 
to appreciate its subtleties and takes an unreasonable view of it. 
Besides, if winning is justified on the ground that you cannot 
otherwise get things that you must have, the definition does not 
apply in quite the same way. Take A.A.’s story of how he won 
a bale of overcoats, for instance. At that time there appeared no 
other way of getting an overcoat, whereas now you have only 
to take your rich uncle to (for the moment, perhaps, the 
address is better concealed) and you can get what you want without 
effort or cost. As to A. A.’s other story, which communicates 
the adventures of “‘ A certain General” (of very Batemanish 
complexion) on receiving the news that his nephew had been 
gazetted, it is a splendid picture of Milne-cum-Bateman life. 
“Having said this,” the story ends, ‘“‘ the General (in brown) 
took his nephew (in purple) 
out to lunch, after which he 
finally imparted his Su- 
preme Piece of Advice 
. . . It would perhaps 
be indiscreet to repeat it 
here, but one may perhaps 
mention that these two 
most entertaining pam- 
phlets—that sounds a little 
too dull, I fear—are to be 
had only from Moss Bro- 
thers, Covent Garden. 

Such a friend or rela- 
tive as Mr. Bateman’s 
General, capable of deliver- 
ing, at a moment’s notice, 
a ‘‘ Short Homily upon a 
soldier’s duty, in particular 
directing Youth’s attention 
towards those Accomplish- 
ment which would make 
for Success in a Military 
Career,”” would have been 
of inestimable value to 
some of us_ twenty-five 
years ago. C.O.’s, of course, 
have always been notori- 
ously different in the views 
they took of everything that 
appertains to uniform. I 
well remember being de- 
tailed by a certain Terri- 
torial colonel in 1914 to 

















hicle approaching London. ‘“ One final word to you, my 
boy,” he whispered. ‘‘ Shoot first, and enquire afterwards.” 
Perhaps it was this sudden bloodthirstiness which prevented him 
from noticing that my fellow-subaltern, though supposed to be 
dressed for duty, was wearing a pair of pale but elegant spats 
between his slacks and his golf brogues. Such C.O.’s were, of 
course, rare in those days, and they are probably not less rare 
to-day. But there were all sorts of catastrophes which a few 
words of previous and kindly instruction might have prevented. 
I have known subalterns transferred, on being granted a com- 
mission, to a Highland regiment, appear in the Orderly Room with 
their glengarry elegantly poised on the wrong side of the head, 
and there was a story that one young man in the London Scottish 
wore his kilt the wrong way round for a fortnight before he dis- 
covered his solecism. But that, of course, must have been in 
the days when kilt-aprons had concealed the individual and added 
monotony to the line. 

Still, there were a thousand occasions when good advice was 
needed, and it would have been worth almost a fortune to possess 
a batman of the quality, shall we say, of Jeeves. You remember 
Mr. Bertie Wooster’s story of how he met Monty Byng in Bond 
Street one morning, looking the last word in a grey check suit, 
and felt he should never be happy till he had one like it. 

** Jeeves,” I said that evening, ‘‘ I’m getting a check suit 
like that one of Mr. Byng’s.” 

** Injudicious, sir,” he said firmly. “It will not become 
you.” 

“What absolute rot! It’s the soundest thing I’ve struck 
for years.” 

** Unsuitable for you, sir.” 

And when the confounded thing came home, Mr. Wooster 
caught sight of himself in the glass and nearly swooned. Jeeves 
was perfectly right. 

Perhaps you remember the business of the pink tie. 

‘“ Our heather-mixture lounge is in readiness,” said Jeeves. 

“Then lead me to it.” 

“Yes, sir. Pardon me, sir, but not that tie!” 

“ce Eh ? ”» 

‘Not that tie with the heather-mixture lounge, sir. 
‘What’s wrong with this tie?” 

‘'Too ornate, sir.” 

Nonsense! a cheerful pink. Jeeves, this is the tie | 
wear ! ” 

As usual, Jeeves was right, and Mr. Wooster went through 
infinite trials and tribulations before he realised the fact. But 
one might go on quoting Dr. Wodehouse on this subject by the 
hour. Jeeves as a batman would have been an unqualified bless- 
ing; for, though pink ties in the Army are obviously out of the 
question, one often sees collars now—well, perhaps the less 
said the better. Only they do tell us that at some of those 
houses which supply the newly commissioned officer with such 
excellent kit, they have young gentlemen in attendance whose 
advice with regard to what one should do and should not 
do is almost equal to that of Jeeves himself. 

And now for a few facts 
for the newly commissioned 
‘Territorial officer who goes 
shopping. The Govern- 
ment grant for newly joined 
Territorial officers still re- 
mains £40 as against the 
£50 supplied to the Regu- 
lar. Turning for a moment 
to the Air Force, cadets 
from Cranwell on receiving 
a commission get £50 like 
the Regular subaltern, and 
those in the Volunteer Re- 
serve get £25. As for what 
they are expected to pro- 
vide, here is a typical list 
from a Territorial battalion: 
THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT. 

4TH BATTALION (T.A.) 
List of Articles of Uniform 
which officers are required to 

have in their possession. 
(T.A. Regs. para 613.) 

One Service Dress Cap. 

Two Service Dress Jackets. 

Two pairs Knickerbocker 

Breeches (or Service 

Dress Trousers). 

One pair Puttees. 

Two Drab Shirts—Winter 

or Summer weight. 

Four Drab Collars. 

One pair Brown Gloves. 

One Drab Tie—same col- 


” 


‘ 


take a party to the top of a THE THINGS TO LOOK FOR ARE . call cur andl material es shirt. 
> I hill in the ’ CTNECS OF , , ; aint One Sam Browne Belt 
well known hi CORRECTNESS OF DETAIL, EXPERT _ 
North Downs and being i : 44 (brown-two cross straps). 
TAILORING, AND COMFORT a One Greatcoat. 


instructed to stop any ve- 
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One Haversack—with swivels and spring clips. 
One Water Bottle—with swivels and spring clips. 
One Whistle and Lanyard. 

One pair ankle boots (brown). 


It will be noticed that officers are not expected to get mess 
kit out of the grant, and some Commanding Officers in times like the 
present do not expect them to get mess kit at all. Nor is camp 
equipment included, and such equipment when it is not issued 
from regimental stores is allowed for by a special grant. 

All those articles of uniform dress can be had from the tailor- 
ing firms who specialise in such matters. The things to look for 
are correctness in detail, expert tailoring, and all the comfort which 
can be obtained. One cannot well do better, apart from these 
things, than go to a firm such as Burberrys, who specialise in a 
large variety of hard-wearing and thoroughly proofed materials 
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Greatcoat,”’ a large number of British Warms and belted water- 
proofs, all of which can be worn with uniform. As for the R.A.F., 
it is worth remembering that Burberrys had the honour to design 
the R.A.F. uniform, approved by King George V and sealed and 
authorised for wear. 

The young gentleman in the Navy has, of course, a gradual 
introduction to the delights of uniform. When at the agz of 
thirteen he gets through his “‘ interview ”’ and is one of the lucky 
ones in the entry examination, he puts on the uniform of a Naval 
cadet, with its navy blue trousers, its monkey-jacket and single 
twist of white braid on the lapels of the collar, and goes to Dart- 
mouth. By the time the twist of white has been replaced by a 
‘*‘ patch,” he knows all there is to know about naval uniform : 
knows that a Commander wears three broad rings of gold lace 
on his arm and a Captain four, knows all about oak-leaves and 
what officers of the “‘ flag ranks.”” As for Rear Admirals, Vice 
Admirals, (ordinary) Admirals and Admirals of the Fleet, why, 


which experience in many other spheres has shown to be thoroughly 
air-free, weather-proof, and strong in texture. 
from such firms has been designed under War Office instructions, 
It is made for infantry, 
cavalry or artillery officers from half a dozen different sorts of 
: Nor should it be forgotten that 
such firms as Burberrys supply, in addition to the “‘ Regulation 


and all materials are specially proofed. 


cloth suitable for different uses. 


Service dress 


he already sees himself on his quarter-deck with at least a couple 
of wreaths of oak leaves. 
he will undoubtedly find himself warmly and adequately supported 
by Messrs. Gieves, who appear to be just as kind in matters of 
uniform to the many specialist officers who do not join the Navy by 
way of Dartmouth or “‘ Special Entry.’”” NINETEEN FOURTEEN. 


And as he moves upward in their pursuit, 


SHOOTING TOPICS 


HE opening of the partridge season 

was not this year quite the sacred 

date that it used to be in Edwardian 

times! Itis often merely the official 

date, but this year had more signi- 
ficance. I confess in any circumstances to 
a fondness for taking a walk round to 
estimate the number and condition of the 
birds and to bag a brace for the larder 
on the traditional “ First.’”” In the south 
and east most of the harvest is carried and 
the stubbles clear, but as one goes towards 
the west more and more standing crops 
are in evidence, and the wetter counties 
will have a delayed opening. It is never 
very easy to estimate till the ground is 
clear of crops, but in general, on a journey 
backwards and forwards across England to 
Devon, such coveys as I saw were not very 
strong; sixes and sevens seemed to be 
about the average, and some coveys were 
backward and not out of the “‘ cheeper ” 
stage. It is astonishing how coveys dwindle 
and how often a hatch of fourteen or fifteen 
eggs only results in four or five birds, 
including the old pair, when the shooting 
season comes in. Bad weather, vermin and 
disease are usually responsible in the order 
named, but even with a covey under very 
close personal survey it is astonishingly 
difficult to come to any real conclusions 
about the cause of losses. The heaviest 
reductions of two or three chicks certainly 
coincided with wet weather spells, but 
single diminutions were quite inexplicable. 
They may have been due either to disease 
or vermin, although the latter are kept down 
as hard as possible. The worst vermin of 
all are, I think, rats, and I know of no 
method by which rats can be kept really 
clear of a farm or any place where birds 
or animals are fed. Cats are probably the 
best of all rat-traps; but, whatever one 
tries, in a week or so more rats appear. 
Red squill biscuits are a useful and, I 
believe, safe rat poison, but only in the 
autumn and winter months, when the rats 
are in stacks or buildings. In summer 
they are out in hedges, and I confess that, 
though I have waged unending war on 
them for years, rats still represent an un- 
solved problem. In my opinion, they are 
just as dangerous to partridge and pheasant 
chicks as they are to poultry, and the rat 
is probably the most destructive form of 
vermin in this country. 


SMALL AND LARGE SHOT 
PELLETS 

From time to time controversy arises 
concerning the size of shot which gives 
the greatest general satisfaction. Someone 
who is a good shot states that he always 
uses No. 7, and proves, purely theoretically, 
that it is efficient at normal ranges and 
gives an increased number of killing chances. 
There is no reason to disbelieve that the 
protagonists of small shot do not accom- 


THE GLORIOUS FIRST 


plish excellent work, but it does not by 
any means follow that the ordinary average 
shot will do as well by following their 
advice as he does with his conventional 
No. 6 for birds and No. 5 for fur. The 
reason is that the small-shot enthusiast 
usually shoots very neatly and leads his 
targets rather more than the average shot. 
He nearly always kills with a head or neck 
hit. The “ average” shot usually centres 
his charge on the body of the bird, and a 
change to small shot is often extremely 
disappointing, resulting in a lot of “‘pricked”’ 
birds and endless runners. Occasionally 
one hears of the use of relatively large shot, 
and one very famous exponent of the art 
of shooting pheasants so high that most 
people could not touch a feather was some 
years ago found to be using No. 2 shot, 
but in cartridges loaded by a local gun- 
maker whose top wads were marked No. 6 ! 
It would seem that a certain diffidence 
restrained him from allowing his guests to 
know that for the high stands for which 
his ground is celebrated he used this 
special heavy load! No. 2 is a very good 
size for occasional use when an ordinary 
game gun is used for wildfowling or shoot- 
ing at really high wood-pigeons. It is true 
that the load only contains little more than 
half the number of pellets in a standard 
game charge, but, despite the drop in 
theoretical ‘‘ killing chances” the big 
pellets have a maintained velocity at ranges 
over fifty yards and are both able to pene- 
trate and produce instant shock effect 
where small shot can do neither at these long 
ranges. Big shot are also useful on the 
moor when the shooting tenant’s lease is 
up and the keepers want to reduce some of 
the surviving old cocks. It is not then 
economical to drive, and walking-up is 
hopeless, but big shot will reduce old cocks 
incautious enough to get up on a moss hag 
and ‘ beck” defiance at what they think 
is a safe range. 


AN EXTEMPORISED PROJECTOR 


Most people who live near one of the 
large cities can get down to a shooting 
school or clay-pigeon ground and put in 
some useful practice to get ‘‘ limbered up ” 
before the season opens. A few people 
have private clay-bird traps, but it is 
something of an undertaking rigging up a 
suitable range, and therethere is the litter 
of broken clay birds! For some years I 
had a hand thrower with half a dozen 
““ indestructible ” steel birds whose centres 
fell out if they were hit. In practice these 
birds were not indestructible, and their 
chief characteristic was that they were very 
difficult to find in long grass. In course 
of time they have all perished or been lost. 
It is, however, possible to improvise a 
very fairly good target projector out of 
an old motor tyre inner tube. Two stout 
stakes are driven into the ground to make 


the fork of this primitive giant catapult, and 
the rest of the construction is as fancy 
dictates : it can either be a simple catapult, 
or it can be fitted with a pivoted board 
which acts rather like the flat of a crossbow 
and which can have a nut or peg allowing 
the fairly consistent repetition of any par- 
ticular discharge. Clay pigeons are the 
best projectiles, but tobacco or any other 
old tins from the rubbish dump, or indeed 
almost any missile, can be _ projected. 
Tins do not break, but you can hear the 
shot tell, and if filled with a handful of 
fine garden lime they often give visual 
indication of a hit. A strong man working 
such a projector can produce quite a good 
variety of shots at different angles, but the 
velocity is decidedly lower than that of a 
real clay-bird trap, nor can one get “ high 
birds ” unless one can mount the projector 
on some normal height over a_ valley 
or depression. Nevertheless, such a device 
costs nothing, takes little time to erect, and 
is a very useful piece of improvisation. 
Above all, it is useful in teaching schoolboys 
to begin to “‘ shoot flying,” and it provides 
most excellent bounding ‘‘ running rabbits ” 
to tempt the young idea ! 


A CURIOUS “ DOUBLE” 


One of the least calculable things in 
the world is a ricochet shot, for with a 
spherical pellet once it glances it may 
“spin ” to such an extent that it will move 
at any angle to its original line of flight. 
Incidents have occurred where single 
pellets glancing from a stone or a tree bole 
have come back and injured people standing 
behind the gun, and many a beater has 
been hit by a “stray” pellet which was 
really a ricochet. In dry weather, when 
the surface of the ground is hard-baked, 
the danger of ricochet accidents is en- 
hanced. I was out with a youngster who 
wanted to shoot a rabbit with my Four- 
Ten bore. We had moved with Indian 
stealth to a clearing in the woodland where 
there is nearly always an easy sitting shot 
at the base of an old beech tree. Sure 
enough a rabbit was obliging. The small 
boy got his shot and killed his rabbit, but 
as we went forward to pick it up a thrush 
fell dead out of the tree. It was quite 
unexpected, and it must have been at least 
twenty feet high in the tree. A single 
pellet had penetrated the breast. There 
was no trace of other injury. The ground 
was hard and it was clear that a pellet 
had ricocheted almost vertically upwards 
and still had sufficient energy to kill a 
small bird. I explained to the boy that 
he m‘ght live to fire tens of thousands of 
shots, but that I considered it unlikely that 
he would ever again accomplish this curious 
feat of killing a rabbit on the ground and 
a bird high in the air with one shot. But 
one must confess that it was an encouraging 
beginning. m ©. =. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“OLD THAMES WEIRS” ~~ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Friends of Father Thames in this 
part of England have read with pleasure 
the article under the above title by Mr. 
William Bliss in Country LIFE of 
June 17th. A companion historical 


article recording the weirs and the 
ancient navigation above Lechlade 
would be appreciated by those who 


treasure and preserve links in the chain 
of history relating to the most important 
end of the Thames—the source and 
upper reaches, which made London 
possible. 

Having navigated these reaches be- 
tween Lechlade and Cricklade for more 
than fifty years, I have observed what 
remains to indicate the sites of several 
ancient weirs where the punt-pole bobs 
like a fisherman’s float after a ‘‘ good 
bite.”’ At one site, Inglesham, one and 
a half miles above St. John’s Lock, 
the evidence of the existence of an 
ancient weir is supported by the fact 
that the land between this site and the 
junction of the Thames and Severn 
Canal is still known as “the Weir 
Field.” 

In referring to Lechlade as the 
navigable head of the river, I think 
Mr. Bliss may have overlooked the fact 
that the Act of 1878 placed on the Thames 
Conservancy Board the duty of keeping the 
Thames navigable between Cricklade Town 
Bridge and Yantlet Creek and the mainten- 
ance of the necessary locks, weirs, dams, etc. 

A sum of £6,000 per annum, derived 
from the six London water companies, was 
allocated to the Thames Conservancy Board 
to carry out this duty, and although this amount 
has been greatly increased for the sale of our 
water—which we should prefer to conserve 
in the upper reaches for navigation, cattle and 
other purposes, with the greatest advantage 
from a storage point of view to London during 
periods of drought—the Board has pleaded 
poverty and never given effect to the statutory 
obligations placed upon it by this Act. 

Such historical facts relating to this land of 
“* free water’ for navigation and supply should 
be helpful in clarifying the outlook on current 
policy. In the days when those ancient weirs 
were brought into use, the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Thames at Cricklade would not 
have believed that in 1939 a rural district 
council would have been created with power 
to charge them 6s. per 1,000 gallons of metered 
water if they were small consumers of 10,000 
gallons per annum, and ts. 6d. per 1,000 gallons 
if they consumed more than 20,000 gallons per 
annum; yet both small and large consumers 
get the same price for their milk, 8}d. per gallon, 
which is retailed by others at 2s. per gallon.— 
C.F. Com. 


“ THE SILHOUETTIST’S ART” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was much interested in the fine family 
group of silhouette portraits by Samuel Metford 
(1810-90). On all examples I have examined 





by this artist the signature is so spelled and 
appears thus in my dictionary “ Silhouette.” 





THE LEADER READY TO DESCEND 








THE MEDLEVAL DINING-ROOM AT WELL HALL 


This artist was well known; his groups 
are to be found in England and America, where 
he emigrated about 1834 and became a natural- 
ised citizen of the U.S.A. After working for 
ten years, chiefly in New England, he returned 
to his native land, to Glastonbury, Somerset, 
his birthplace. 

His father, Joseph Metford, was of Quaker 
stock. A signed group of cut and painted 
portraits by Samuel Metford is _ illustrated, 
Plate 37, in “ Silhouette.””—E. NEvILL JACKSON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Referring to the interesting silhouette 
“conversation piece’”’ representing James and 
Eleanor Clark of Street, Somerset, and their 
eleven children, printed in your issue of 
August 19th, I am sorry that the name of the 
artist has been given you as ‘‘ Mitford” instead 
of “‘ Metford”’ as it should be. He belonged 
to an old Quaker family resident in Glastonbury 
since the seventeenth century, and practised 
his art largely among Quakers, both in this 
country and in the United States, where he 
lived for seven years and where he learned 
the art from a Frenchman. I know of several 
such “ conversation pieces”’ by him, though 
none of so large a group. 

His work is very frequently found, perhaps 
chiefly, in Quaker households, and that may be 
why it is not, as you say in your note, more 


widely known. I knew him well.—ROGER 
CLARK. 
THE CHALET DU BOIS, LE 
TOUQUET 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—With reference to your issue of 
August 12th, our attention has been called to 
the statement on page xxx of that number 


regarding the Chalet du Bois, Le Touquet. 





_* 
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GOING OVER THE EDGE 





In referring to this property it is 
stated that the house was designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, but we wish to point 
out that this is incorrect, as we were 
responsible for the original house and 
the subsequent work carried out for 
Lord Dudley.—J. F. Watkins (Messrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp). 

[We very much regret the mistaken 
attribution and gladly print our corre- 
spondent’s correction.—ED.] 


A MEDIAVAL HOSPITAL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your recent article and pictures 
dealing with the restoration of Burford 
Priory prompt me to send you two 
pictures of the dining-room at Well Hall, 
Bedale, Yorks. There aresome interest- 
ing comparisons. Well Hall, as it is 
now known, was originally the ancient 
hospital of Saint Michael, founded in 
1342 by Sir Ralph de Neville, Lord of 
Middleham, for a master, two priests, 
and twenty-four poor brothers and 
sisters. 'This endowment escaped the 
royal Henry at the Dissolution. Natur- 
ally, the Hall has had many vicissitudes, 
and only the room shown is part of the 
hospital as originally built. The rest of 
the house is comparatively modern and 
built round it at various dates. For 
many years this room was a farmhouse kitchen, 
and was once used as a butcher’s shop! Now 
it is in good hands, the present owner, Captain 
Chaplin, being justly proud of his fourteenth 
century dining-room.—J. A. CARPENTER. 


CLIFF CLIMBING AT FLAM- 
BOROUGH HEAD 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Visitors who only know Flamborough 
Head in August or September miss an inter- 
esting sight. The custom of climbing the 
cliffs near Flamborough for sea-birds’ eggs is 
gradually dying out, but in the early summer 
months you may still see the two remaining 
“gangs”? of Bempton “ climmers”’ at work. 
The cliffs are an important breeding ground 
for kittiwakes, guillemots, razorbills and puffins, 
and it is chiefly the eggs of the first three which 
are collected. These birds breed in great 
numbers. The “ climmer”’ straps on a leather 
seat, and is lowered over the edge of the cliff 
by a windlass. He wears a steel helmet for 
protection against falling stones and kicks 
himself away from the cliff face as he goes 
down, alighting from time to time on ledges to 
collect the eggs, which he places in canvas bags 
hung one on each shoulder. The cliffs are 
some three or four hundred feet high, and to 
the watcher on the top the climber seems a 
mere speck on the cliff face. Finally he signals 
to be drawn up; part of this is done by hand- 
hauling and part by windlass. He then goes 
down over another piece of the cliff, and at the 
end of the day’s climbing he has a good basket 
of eggs.—H. LEFEVRE. 

[There has been a growing demand among 
gourmets for gulls’ eggs in place of plovers’ 
eggs. Their increasing popularity might in times 
of peace have continued to provide the Flam- 
borough “ climmers ”’ with a livelihood.—Eb.] 





ON THE CLIFF TOP 
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THE WOOD NYMPH’S SEAT IN 


A FINE FUNGUS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested to see 
this photograph of the fungus known as “ The 
Dryad’s Saddle”’ or ‘‘ Wood Nymph’s Seat ”’ 
(Polyporus squamosus). It is the largest and 
finest example I have ever seen. It grew (in a 
night, I believe) on an old ash trunk lying 
here. The dew drops which covered the 
under surface were particularly beautiful. 
DovuGLas CARRUTHERS. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A LITTLE 
GREBE’S NEST 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—While showing a grebe’s nest recently to 
some boys, I was asked the old question: 
‘How do the eggs hatch when they must be 


constantly wet owing to the damp weeds of 


” 


which the nest is made ? It was a sensible 
question, because the eggs do lie on material 
which is always wet and sodden, and one would 
imagine that the loss of heat, due to evaporation 
of this surface water on the shells, would cause 
the chicks to perish. Of course, the grebe’s 
egg has a fairly thick covering of chalk, but 
this alone would not be sufficient to check the 
loss of heat by evaporation. I replied that I 
thought this loss would probably be counter- 
acted by the “chemical heat”’ of the nest 
itself, set up by the action of stagnant water on 
rotting vegetation. As your readers probably 
know, the grebe does not use fresh green reeds 
for its nest, but dives for all its material, bring- 
ing this up from the bottom of the pond. 
Naturally, this is already partly decomposed, 
and when brought to the surface the sunlight 
increases the chemical reaction. 

While telling the boys about this, it sud- 
denly occurred to me to test the theory. Why 
not? One knows how sceptical boys are; but 
here was material for an interesting experiment 
that they could carry out for themselves. 
The nest was only about a mile from school ; 
so, choosing two of the eager volunteers, I 
gave them a thermometer and detailed instruc- 
tions. They cycled over every other day to 
take readings, and found the results to be most 
interesting, since they bore out the theory in 
a gratifying manner. 

On the average we found that the tempera- 
ture of the nest, taken in 
the manner shown in the 
accompanying photograph— 
by gently pushing the bulb 
of the thermometer into the 
nest just below the eggs, 
was two degrees Centigrade 
above that of the surround- 
ing air, and 3.5 degrees 
higher than the temperature 
of surrounding water. In 
my photograph the nest is 
seen as left by the bird, 
carefully covered from pry- 
ing and unwelcome eyes of 
rat, water-hen, black-headed 
gull or any other hungry 
enemies. 

On the last visit to 
the nest the boys were 
very fortunate. The eggs 
had just hatched, and 
three tiny fluffy babies 
tumbled out of the nest 
into the water, where they 
swam splendidly, and even 


attempted to dive. So our 
experiment was brought 
to a happy' ending.— 


J. A. BENINGTON. 


CAVES IN SURREY 
TORTHE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Running under the hills near Merstham 
about three miles from the Godstone ones there 
is a series of caves that were once stone 
quarries, where the enclosed photograph was 
taken. As they are now blocked up, the only 
clues to their entrances are the tree-surrounded 
depressions at the base of the hills; the carts 





A DWARF LEMUR FROM 
MADAGASCAR 


backed down a long gentle slope to receive 
their load, were brought to an abrupt stop 
by a vertical wall of chalk. This is where the 
entrances used to be, and just before the Great 
War severe rains washed them open so that it 
was possible to enter the old mines. Some boys 
were lost down there for two days, so that when 
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MERSTHAM CAVES 


they were finally rescued the entrances were 
systematically blocked up. 

bout 1933 some friends of the writer 
heard this story and decided to dig open one 
of the entrances again. Directly after crawling 
through the narrow crack which was dug, you 
found yourself in a small “ hall,” high enough 
to stand upright in and with passages running 
off it in three directions. These were wide, but 
too low to stand up in, and had further branches 
leading off them; but in every case progress 
was blocked by falls of rock. None of the 
passages exceeded 1ooyds. in length, and there 
was no kind of shoring as there is in some of 
the entering passages to some of the caves near 
Godstone. Stone quarried from the Merstham 
Caves was used in the building of Windsor 
Castle. 

There are caves on both sides of the 
Caterham-Godstone road. Perhaps they all link 
up with each other. At one time mushrooms 
were grown in some of them, but now their 
chief use seems to be as a Mecca for cycling 
clubs on Sundays, judging by the number of 
bicycles parked outside the entrances.—ANN 
MayHew. 


THE PROTECTION OF LEMURS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The ever-increasing scarcity of certain 
rare animals indicates that such meetings as the 
1933 and 1938 International Conferences for 
the Protection of the Fauna and Flora of Africa 
are more than desirable. At the first of these 
Conferences it was decided to include such 
Madagascar animals and plants as might 
require protection, and it was thus that all the 
lemurs of this country came to receive the 
maximum degree of protection afforded by 
the Conference. Nevertheless, I understand 
that some of these strange members of the order 
Primates are on “ the danger list,’’ and perhaps 
for certain types the protective measures have 
arrived dangerously late. This would appear 
to be true of some of the smaller Madagascar 
lemuroids, such as the dwarf lemurs of the 
genus Microcebus, which are very little larger 
than a big dormouse. These little lemurs 
live for the most part among the tree-tops of 
the coastal forests of the island. In their 
arboreal homes it is reported that these creatures 
construct nests for breeding purposes in the 
branches of the trees, and 
these nests help the native 
collectors to discover the 
whereabouts of these little 

animals. 

The true African lemurs 
are the galagos or bush 
babies (Galago and Hemi- 
galago) and the pottos 
(Perodicticus); the latter 
animals are confined to 
Equatorial Africa from 
Sierra Leone to Kenya 
Colony. The galagos are 
widely distributed over a 
great part of Africa south 
of the Sahara. It is to 
be hoped that at the Con- 
ference to be held this 
autumn these two groups of 
lemurs, together with the 
Asiatic genera Nycticebus 
(slow lorises) and Loris 
(slender lorises), will receive 
a substantial measure of 
protection. Many of these 
animals render themselves 
very liable to attack by their 
habit of dwelling in hollow 
trees.—Guy DOLLMAN. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH BLOODSTOCK 


SOME FOREIGN WINNERS 


OSSIBLY it may be some secondary mental effect caused 

by the international situation; maybe it is the arrival 

of the second Statistical Abstract for 1939, from the 

Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association; probably it is a 

combination of the two factors that has suggested the 
looking-up of the pedigrees of the leading foreign winners to 
demonstrate the far-reaching influence of British bloodstock in 
every corner of the globe. Begin on the Continent and in France ; 
Lysistrata, who was successful in the French Oaks, though by 
Belfonds from a Bruleur mare, had as her great-grandam Lucy 
Neal, a daughter of the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Neil 
Gow, from the unbeaten mare, Quintessance, who was bred by 
Lord Falmouth and was sold for 1,500gs. at the December Sales 
of 1920 for export to France ; Pharis II, who has victories in the 
French Derby, the Prix Noailles 
and the Grand Prix de Paris to 
his credit and, as this goes to 
press, may be adding the St. 
Leger to his spoils, is by Pharos, 
an own-brother to Fairway who 
was bred in Newmarket by 
Lord Derby, from Carissima, 
she by the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Clarissimus, 
from Casquetts, a Captivation 
mare who was bred by Major 
Fetherstonhaugh and was sold 
to go abroad, for 6boogs. at the 
December Sales of 1921. Move 
over into Italy; Nesiotes, the 
sire of the Gran Premio dell’ 
Impero Victor, Maenio, is by 
the St. Leger winner, Hurry 
On, from Catnip, a Spearmint 
mare who was sold to Captain 
Tesio for 75gs. at the December 
Sales of 1915 and has incident- 
ally brcd for him the winners of 
over 1,500,000 lire in Italy; 
Dagherotipia, the heroine of the 
Premio Regina Elena, claims the 
Two Thousand Guineas and 
Derby winner Manna, who is 
at stud in Newmarket, as her 
sire and comes from Dossa Dossi, a daughter of the Irish Two 
‘Thousand Guineas and Derby winner Spike Island (Spearmint), 
who came from Delleana, she by Clarissimus out of Duccia di 
Buoninsegna, a granddaughter of Pretty Polly, who was bought 
as a yearling at the First July Sales of 1921, by Captain Tesio 
for 210gs. ; the Premio Ambrosiano victress Segra, and the Premio 
Paroli winner Vello, are both offspring of The Yellow Dwarf, 
a son of Corcyra, who was bred by Sir Hedworth Meux, won the 
Victoria Cup and three other events of £5,650, and spent a season 
at stud in England before being exported to Italy ; and Cranach, 
the sire of the Premio di Diana (Italian Oaks) winner Fmatina, 
is by the Duke of Portland’s home-bred horse Cannobie, from 
Chuette, an Irish-bred mare who was sold as a yearling, for 
export, for 30cgs. 


DERBY WINNERS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Both the Austrian and German Derby winners, Octavianus 
and Wehr Dich, are by Wailenstein, a son of Son-in-Law’s 
sire Dark Ronald, a horse who won the Royal Hunt Cup ard 
other races of £8,239 and was then sold, after standing for a 
season or two at Mr. Donald Fraser’s Tickford Park Stud, 
near Newport Pagnell, by his owner Sir Abe Bailey, who had 
given 1,30cgs. for him as a yearling, to the Prussian Government 
for £25,000. On his dam‘s side, Octavianus is frem QOdaliske, 
whose grandsires Ard Patrick and Galtee More, were both bred 
by Mr. John Gubbins at the Knockeny Stud in Ireland ; both 
won Epsom Derbys and were later sold to the Germans, for 
£14,000 and 20,coogs. respectively. In Hungary, the Derby 
winner Puczur claims as his sire Caissot, a Gay Crusader horse 
from the St. Leger victress, Keysoe, who was bred by Lord Derby 
and won the Liverpool St. Leger and other races of £4,355. 
In Rumania the tabulated parentage of the Derby winner, Halmei, 
reveals the name of St. Simon as both the paternal and maternal 
grandsire of his sire, Bou Jeloud. In Sweden, Mirsk Stig, who 
scored in the analogous event, is by Tremola—a son of Tredennis 
who belonged to the late Mr. Archie Falcon and after winning 
races carrying £1,590 and siring the winners of 106 races worth 
£32,976 in stakes, was sold to the Belgian buyer Mr. Clausen, 
for 105gs. at the December Sales of 1933—from Martial Array, 
a daughter of The Vizier who was sold to the same purchaser, at 
the corresponding auction of a year earlier, for 25gs. Denmark 
completes the European countries to mention, and there the 
Danish Derby victor Sunbeam, who is by Apelle from Sunny Eyes, 
though actually foaled in Denmark, is essentially British in as 
much as his dam was bought when carrying him, for 13¢gs. at 
the December auction of 1935. 

Looking further afield, Golden Apron, who scored in the 


An Italian-bred horse by 
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Johannesburg Summer Handicap and who is by Son-in-Law’s 
son Apron from Marigold, was bred in Ireland by Mr. Frank 
Tuthill and sold as a yearling, at Doncaster, to Mr. Herbert 
Rich for g1cgs.; Briny, the winner of the Natal Guineas, is by 
Glen Albyn, a half-bred son of Bridge of Earn, who was bred in 
Ireland by Mr. D. R. Browning and sold as a yearling for 2,200gs. 
before winning the Redcar Handicap and later being exported to 
the Cape ; the South African Oaks heroine Batball is by Apron’s 
son Ballyferris, who was sent abroad in 1934; the Natal Derby 
victor, Poppy Day, is by that popular horse Jugo (Son-in-Law), 
who went out in 1933; Silver Spear II, who took the Durban 
July Handicap and £6,oco in stakes, claims Hyperion’s half- 
brother Sickle as his sire and comes from Stefan the Great’s 
daughter Stephanie, who was from a Rock Sand mare; and 
Tenon, the victor in the Benoni 
Guineas, is a grandson of Great- 
orex, a half-brother to Phaleron, 
by Carbine, who won the Hurst 
Park Foal Plate and the Cham- 
pion Foal Stakes at Derby in 
1902. 

Both the big Australian 
winners are almost entirely 
British ; Mosaic, who was suc- 
cessful in the Sydney Cup which 
is run over a distance of two 
miles, is by Son-in-Law’s son 
Posterity from Inlaid, she by 
Invincible (Polymelus) from 
Lade, a daughter of Ladas ; 
Pageant, the hero of the Aus- 
tralian Cup, which is an even 
longer race, is a grandson of 
Magpie, a full-brother to Popin- 
gaol who was bred by Lord 
Astor, at his Cliveden Stud, 
from Gay Element, a daughter 
of Persimmon’s son Comedy 


What is possibly the most 


the Epsom Derby winner interesting country has_ been 


Blenheim from a descendant of Pretty Polly, Donatello II left until the last; this is 
is now standing at the Brickfields Stud in Newmarket 


America, from whence so many 
winners over here have come in 
recent years, much to the delight of the American Press and of 
those who talk and write about the supposed degeneration of the 
British thoroughbred. Challedon, the winner of the Preakness 
Stakes and, to date, 128,910 dollars, is the first contradiction to these 
effusions ; his sire, Challenger, who is by the St. Leger winner 
Swynford from Sword Play, the dam also of En Garde and Campion, 
was bred at the National Stud, was sold to the late Lord Dewar, as a 
yearling, at the First July Sales of 1928, for 5,ooogs. and in his colours 
won the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood and the Clearwell Stakes 
at Newmarket before being sold at Lord Dewar’s death, owing 
to the rule which in those days cancelled all nominations on the 
death of the owner, through the British Bloodstock Agency to 
Mr. C. J. FitzGerald, acting on behalf of an American partnership, 
for £10,000 ; Challedon’s dam, Laura Gal, was, it is true, bred 
in America by Mr. William Woodward, but her sire, Sir Galla- 
had III, was by Teddy, a grandson of Flying Fox, from Plucky 
Liege, a daughter of Spearmint who was bred in England by 
Lord Michelham, and her dam, Laura Dianti was by Wrack, a 
son of Robert le Diable, who was brcd by the late Lord Rosebery 
at Mentmore. 


CIENCIA, JOHNSTOWN, KAYAK AND 
FIGHTING FOX 

Just in case this story of Challedon is considered, by the 
anti-British-bloodstock critics, to have been carefully picked to 
further the interests of the supposedly declining (?) British product, 
a glance at the breeding of some of their other big winners is 
edvisable. Ciencia, who won the Santa Anita Derby and 41,950 
dollars, is by Singapore’s haif-brother Cohort, who won two 
races worth £1,313 in this country and was exported in 1928, 
from Science, a granddaughter of Star Shoot, a son of Isinglass 
who won stakes of £6,811 over here and made the crossing in 
1901, out of Triangle, a daughter of the Worksop Manor Stud 
preduct Cmar Khayyam; Johnstown, who has victories in the 
Kentucky Derby, the Withers Stakes and the Belmont Stakes 
of, so far, 156,065 dollars to his credit, is a grandson of Brown 
Prince’s brother Ambassador IV and comes from La France, she 
by Sir Gallahad III ; Kayak, the hero of the Santa Anita Handicap 
of g1,1co dollars, has as his second sire Tracery’s son Copyright, 
who was exported to the Argentine in 1923, and is out of a daughter 
of the St. Leger winner Your Majesty ; and Fighting Fox, who 
took the Massachusetts Handicap and over 115,cco dollars, is 
by Sir Gallahed III from Marguerite, a daughter of Celt who came 
from Fairy Ray, a Radium mare who was bred by the late Sir 
Robert Jardine. 

That, in brief, is the life-story, or the life-stories, of the leading 
foreign winners of the year. ROYSTON. 
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HE break-up of the 

Rufford Abbey estate 

continues, Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rut- 

ley having concluded a 
contract for the sale of the mansion 
and over 840 acres—Lot 159 of the 
hundreds of lots dealt with at the 
auction, in the mansion last Novem- 
ber. Including nearly 7,400 acres 
privately sold beforehand, the total 
realisations had reached approxi- 
mately £250,000 when Mr. Alfred 
J. Burrows and Mr. Alfred J. Baker 
closed the four-days’ auction. As 
the mansion failed to reach the 
reserve under the hammer, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley withdrew 
certain areas of land which it was 
thought some eventual purchaser of 
the mansion might wish to acquire. 
Later the agents announced that a 
cash payment of £6,000 and a 
mortgage of £10,000 would be 
accepted for the Elizabethan house 
and 840 acres. ‘The present buyer 
is believed to contemplate develop- 
ment of part of the property. 

The seat as held by the Savile 
(Notts Estate) Trustees, representa- 
tives of a tenure that had lasted over 
four centuries, comprised 18,400 
acres, on both sides of the Notting- 
ham and Doncaster main road, 
fifteen miles north of Nottingham. 
Of that area only 4,000 acres remain 
for sale. The district has under- 
gone a great change in the last 
quarter of a century, and the 
opening of three large collieries 
has involved the provision of 
housing in Ollerton, Bilsthorpe and 
Rainworth. The greater part of 
the heathland, known as Rufford Forest, has 
been taken, on a 999 years’ lease, by the 
Forestry Commission, and much planting has 
been done. 

The estate derived its name from the 
Cistercian abbey founded there 800 years ago. 
The Elizabethan house, built not very long 
after the estate had been granted by Henry VIII 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, was enlarged by the 
Marquess of Halifax, who added the Stuart 
wing. Among Royal guests at the Abbey the 
best remembered are George IV as Prince of 
Wales, and King Edward VII, who enjoyed 
visiting it on many occasions for Doncaster 
Week. Articles on Rufford Abbey have ap- 
peared in Country LiFe (Vol. xiv, page 650 ; 
and Vol. LXxxIV, page 189). 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
S ppery- sales by Messrs. St. John Smith 

and Son include Mount Pleasant, a house 
dating in part from 1734, and 5 acres, at Black- 
boys; and Clinton Lodge, 15 acres, a house 
combining Queen Anne and Georgian archi- 
tectural styles, at Fletching. 

Transactions by Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons are the sale with Messrs. Robt. W 
Fuller, Moon and Fuller, of an Epsom freehold, 
known as Downscroft; and, with Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, of Hill End Farm- 
house, a Hatfield residential property. 

Somersbury Manor, Ewhurst, Mr. Jack 
Barclay’s residence, is for sale by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices. It is largely of fifteenth- 
century origin and earlier, and was, tradition- 
ally, a Royal hunting-box. Herringbone 
pattern brickwork and fine old oak timbering 
add to the charm of a house that has been 
enlarged and brought into accord with exacting 
requirements of residential comfort. The house 
is three miles from Cranleigh. 

The seating, carpets, and other equipment 
of the Gaiety Theatre are shortly to come under 
the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The theatre is of comparatively recent 
construction, having been opened only thirty- 
five years ago. It was externally altered after 
the plans had been drawn, in order to comply 
with a request of the London County Counc! 
that the building should form a specially ornate 
terminal of the then newly laid-out Aldwych. 
A dispute as to how much extra the super- 
added ornamentation cost, or ought to have 
cost, led to a lawsuit which ended adversely to 
the Council. 
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SOMERSBURY MANOR, EWHURST 


CHANGING PICCADILLY 

HE contemplated sale of Lord Allendale’s 

Crown leasehold mansion, next door to 
No. 145, Piccadilly, just announced, recalls 
memories of that historic part of London. 
No. 144 was for some time held by Lord 
Palmerston, and near it at the corner of Down 
Street was the elaborately ornamented mansion 
that was built in 1849 for Mr. Henry Thomas 
Hope, M.P., who housed there the Dutch and 
Flemish pictures collected by his ancestors, 
bankers in Amsterdam. All the houses at this 
end of Piccadilly enjoy an open outlook on the 
Green Park. ‘That advantage they did not 
always possess, for until 1841 the Piccadilly 
frontage of the Green Park opposite Down 
Street was occupied by the Deputy-Ranger’s 
Lodge, which bore the number 150, Piccadilly. 
It was a white house with a small dome, built 
in 1768, and, though the design was by Robert 
Adam, George III liked it so much that he was 
flattered when the credit of it was popularly 
attributed to himself. ‘“‘ Old Q.” resided in 
two of the houses between Park Lane and 
Hamilton Place. Close by was once the site of 
the “ Hercules’ Pillars,’’ mentioned by Wycherley 
n “ The Plain Dealer” and by Henry Fielding 
in “Tom Jones.” Squire Western “sat down 
to regale himself over a bottle of wine, with 
his parson and the landlord of the ‘ Hercules’ 
Pillars’ ”’ and to glean the latest London news 
at that convenient outpost of the West End. 
Messrs. Berwick Cooper and Co. are to dispose 
of Lord Allendale’s Crown lease of No. 144. 


ALBEMARLE STREET IN 1812 


FRONTAGE of 48ft. to Albemarle Street, 

a few yards from Piccadilly, is prob- 
ably too valuable for prompt re-development 
to allow of a successful plea for the preservation 
of the very early Georgian house that is now 
known as No. 7, in that famous street. The 
site of 4,740 sq. ft. is in the hands of Messrs. 
Weatherall, Green and Smith, for letting on 
building lease. Yet there is much in the old 
building, both as a building and for its associa- 
tions, that must make its demolition a matter 
of regret. Architecturally, No. 7 is noteworthy 
for the magnificent elliptical staircase, one of 
the best remaining examples of its kind. There 
are also at least a couple of fine Early Georgian 
mantelpieces, especially beautiful work being 
seen in the marble one. Within a few yards 
of No. 7 there were, early last century, the 
chief fashionable hotels, such as the Clarendon, 
and No. 7 was kept by a Frenchman of high 
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repute in his business. This fact 
may have helped towards the 
selection of No. 7 as the stopping- 
place, on his return to France, of 
Louis XVIII, after the few years 
spent by him in exile at Hartwell 
House, the Aylesbury seat of the 
Lee family. In the year 1812 a 
number of Members of both Houses 
of Parliament decided to form a 
club where they could meet on a 
purely non-party basis for social 
enjoyment. No. 7 was selected and 

named Grillion’s Club. Most of the 
prominent men of the period were 
entertained there, and a list still 
in existence shows that the non- 
political ideal was realised from the 
first days of the Club in the year 
1812. Asa dining-club, Grillion’s 
still flourishes, and its roll of mem- 
bership includes some of the most 
distinguished men in public affairs. 
Recent occupiers of No. 7, the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, have 
acquired their own premises in 
Hamilton Place, Piccadilly. Before 
them, for a very long period, the 
building housed the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club. 


LAND ON THE KENT 
COAST 
XTENSIVE tracts of building 
land on both the East and 
West Cliffs at Ramsgate are for 
sale by Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff. The land has in common 
the advantage of abutting on wide 
arterial roads. and an open outlook. 
That on the East Cliff is close to 
the Granville Hotel, and over- 
looking the beautiful Winterstoke 
Gardens. It formerly belonged to the late 
Sir Moses Montefiore, whose own residence 
on the East Cliff came under the hammer of 
Mr. Jackson Stops three or four years ago. 

Mr. Alfred J. Burrows recently revisited 
Chestfield, near Whitstable, to dispose of a 
large area of building land in lots. The agents 
were his firm (Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, 
Clements, Winch and Sons), Messrs. Cooper 
and Wacher, and Messrs. Harris and Co. The 
Polo Ground, 71 acres, and Crow Park, 51 acres,. 
were among the lots sold for a total of over 
£4,600. Chestfield has been fairly well de- 
veloped; it is beyond Tankerton, towards Herne 
Bay. The coastal road serves the district, and 
a remarkable aggregation of cheap bungalows, 
caravans and canvas camps, can be seen along 
much of the shore from Seasalter most of the 
way to the outskirts of Herne Bay. Possibly the 
marshes prevent a similar outbreak of ugliness 
on the Reculver side, as there is almost wholly 
open land from there to Birchington. 


SIR EDGAR HORNE’S SURREY SEAT 

NE of the chief figures in the financial 

world, Sir Edgar Horne, Bt., the Chair- 
man of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
and senior Past-President of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution, has decided to dispose 
of Hall Place, his seat at Shackleford, near 
Godalming, embracing in the 204 acres prac- 
tically the whole of the village. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are the agents. Sir Edgar 
built the house for his own occupation in 1895,. 
and used the local stone. He incorporated in 
the structure panelling converted from pews 
in an old Yorkshire church, the staircase hand- 
rail from a mansion in Chiswick Mall, doors 
from old London houses, and from the dining- 
room of the original Cock Tavern in Fleet 
Street came the panelling of the Hall Place 
dining-room. 

An indication of the value of the property 
is afforded by the fact that the Hall is rated at 
£450 gross and £372 net, apart from certain 
portions (the house known as The Coppice) 
separately assessed. The grounds, which 
exhibit at every turn the gardening enthusiasm 
of the late Lady Horne, are partly terraced, 
and the view of the lake seen from the terraces, 
across the lawns and flower-beds, embraces 
cut yew hedges, which are worth a long journey 
to look at. They are trimmed to a faultless 
regularity, and have a wonderful suggestion 
of that massive character which has always. 
distinguished the topiary yew. ARBITER. 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 





TYPICAL Colt Cottage in Cedar, designed on traditional lines, the ‘ ready 

for occupation ’’ cost of which is appr. £700, according to site and fittings 
required. The cost of the complete timber superstructure for erection by 
local labour is appr. £300 only. Insurance 2/6 per cent. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof. 20-page booklet on small cottages, etc., post free, stating 
site locality. Separate booklets on medium and larger houses. 


Ww. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 








BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 
BETHERSDEN 216 
DESIGNED BY PRACTICAL MEN WHO 


SHOOT, FISH AND GOLF 
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“Never before such comfort, such utility and such appearance.”’ 


Come in and see it—try its comfort and ease —see 
how the pleats are permanently controlled —test 


The “‘Phit-well,”’ a practical combination of the two ideals 


J. DEGE & SONS, LTD. 


Sporting, Military, Mufti and Diplomatic Tailors 


SPECIALITIES: LADIES’ BREECHES, RIDING COATS, ETC. 
13, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telept.one: Mayfair 1325. Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London 
TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVE DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 
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It tells you WHERE and HOW 

we have helped to solve LIGHT- 

ING, HEATING and POWER 

problems in Town and Country— 

with PRIVATE PLANTS or GRID 
SUPPLIES 


It tells you how cheap electricity 
can be and how much you can do 
with it. 


SEND A POSTCARD TO 


DRAKE & GORHAM LTD 


36 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON - - - -  S.W.I 


BRANCHES : 
MANCHESTER - 29 Piccadilly, Manchester. Central 4703 
GLASGOW _ - 182 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Central 1903 


HEREFORD - 13 Wilson’s Chambers, Commercial Street, Hereford. 
Hereford 2843 


Winchester 818 
Newmarket 83 


WINCHESTER - 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 
NEWMARKET - “Hazledene,’’ Park Drive, Newmarket. 


PLYMOUTH ~~ - “Alderholt,’’ Elburton Road, Plymstock, nr. Plymouth. 

Plymstock 3158 
WELLS - 6Priory Villas, Priory Road, Wells, Somerset. Wells 349 
LEICESTER-  - III Leicester Road, Glen Hills, Blaby. 
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COBB’S 


N these strenuous times the magnificent 

performance of John Cobb with his 
46-litre Napier-engined Railton may 
have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the prevailing news. 

Since taking the mile and kilometre 
records for the world and making himself 
the fastest man on earth, he has attacked 
successfully the longer distances up to ten 
miles. Over the mile out in Utah his 
record mean speed for the mile was 
368.85 m.p.h., while the fastest run in any 
direction was when covering the kilometre 
at a speed of 371.59 m.p.h. 

This stupendous speed, which beats 
Captain Eyston’s record by a comfortable 
margin, was made in a two-engined car 
weighing only three tons, which is less than 
half the weight of Captain Eyston’s ‘‘ Thun- 
derbolt.”” This light machine is reported 
to have behaved in an exemplary manner, 
and it is a great tribute to its designer, 
Mr. Reid A. Railton, that it was able to do 
exactly what was required of it in such an 
effortless manner. 


CITROENS FOR 1940 


HE Citroén programme for 1940 in- 
cludes two new models, the most 
outstanding of which is a new six-cylinder 
saloon with an exceptional performance 
which has already been fully tried out, as 
it has been marketed in France for some 
time. 
In addition, a roadster model has been 
introduced on the Big Fifteen chassis, 





A DAIMLER STRAIGHT EIGHT TOURING LIMOUSINE, WITH COACHWORK BY JAMES YOUNG, OUTSIDE 
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MAGNIFICENT 


having fully three-seater accommodation on 
the front seat. 

The cars made by this firm are of two 
main types, the smaller being the Twelve, 
which is rated in this country at 12.8 h.p., 
while it is also possible to obtain this car 
with a larger eng:ne rated at 15 h.p. The 
real larger type is known as the Big Fifteen. 

For the com'ng season fuller attention 
is being paid to equipment, as, in addition 
to the ordinary de luxe styles, there is a 
still further amplification known as grand 
luxe. This latter equipment embraces 
much-improved lighting equipment, con- 
sisting of bigger Lucas head lamps and a 
pair of pass lights mounted on the front 
bumper, while in addition there are a 
pair of wind tone horns placed below the 
head lamps. The special pressed steel 
wheels have wide-base rims, and these 
models are also fitted with a spring-spoked 
steering wheel, overriders to the bumpers, 
and a sun visor for the passenger in addition 
to the driver. 

Body improvements have also been 
made to the de luxe models, one of these 
being a new polished walnut instrument 
board, new type bumpers, and a chromium- 
plated radiator shell. 

The new six-cylinder engine has 
push-rod-operated overhead valves, while 
the crank shaft runs in four bearings and 
has a torsional vibration damper. The 
cooling water is circulated by belt-driven 
pump and a twin type of Solex down- 
draught carburettor is used. 


DONNINGTON HALL 


AUTOMOBILE WOR 


By Tue Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 
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EFFORT 


The main features of Citroén design 
for all the models are retained. These cars 
have, of course, been famous for many 
years for their front-wheel drive, and this 
is retained, while in addition the suspension 
is by means of torsion bars instead of 
springs of the conventional type. Incident- 
ally, this feature has now been adopted by 
many other cars, which is a distinct feather 
in the cap of Citroén. In the normal sense 
there is no separate chassis frame, as steel 
pressings are so welded as to form a shell 
which houses the engine and transmission 
units and is the foundation of the body. 
The front wheels in these cars are, of course, 
independently sprung. 

The Citroén models now consist of 
the standard saloon Twelve, which is 
priced at £198, while the de luxe saloon 
costs £238 and the roadster £268. The 
grand luxe saloon costs £250, and the 
roadster £280. 

The light Fifteen, which has a similar- 
sized body, costs £208 as a standard saloon 
and as a de luxe saloon £248, while the 
grand luxe saloon costs £260 and as a 
roadster £290. 

In the case of the big Fifteen the 
de luxe saloon costs £278, the roadster 
£298 and the seven-seater saloon £298. 
With grand luxe equipment the saloon is 
£290 and the roadster £310, and £310 is 
the price of the seven-seater saloon. 

The new six-cylinder standard saloon 
is £328, while with grand luxe equipment 
it is £370. 
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Yes, its NEW! Yes, it's BIG- 
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L a lively 12-horse engine 
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YES! 





Big in size, in performance, in comfort—a new, 
more generous Austin Twelve, full of interest- 
ing features for the owner-driver. 

First, the size—biggest yet for a twelve, 
with many new comfort features. ‘Then, the re- 
designed engine—42 h.p. peak output—plenty 
of power and acceleration to spare. And—an 
entirely new feature—torsion-bar controlled 
suspension, 

Remember, you buy a car but you invest 
in an Austin. 


DRIVIN 
‘The large sprung-spoke steering wheel gives very comfortable 
driving and ease of control. The deeply upholstered front seats 
are tension-sprung eliminating all ‘‘slide’’ when cornering at 
speed. Note the built-in radio and air-conditioning panel. 





COMFORT 

















PLENTY OF ROOM IN THE BACK 
‘The width across the arm-rests in this luxurious interior is no less than 59 ins. 
Three adults can sit back in comfort. Foot-rests, recessed into the back of the 
front seats, allow ample legroom. Doorways are wide, head-room is generous. 
Side windows are fitted with louvres so that they may remain open when it rains 


Read the “‘ Austin Magazine”: 4d. every month. 


INVEST IN AN AUSTIN—THE CAREFREE CAR 





IT’S THE BRILLIANTLY STYLED 


new AUSTIN 12 


A TECHNICAL 2-MINUTES 
42 h.p. engine (R.A.C. rating 12 h.p.). 


High- compression aluminium cylinder- 
head and alloy pistons. New method of 
drawing oil from sump filters impurities. 
Mechanical petro! pump. Dozwn-draught 
carburetter with air-silencer and oil- 
wetted cleaner. 

Radiator thermostat. Improved flexible 
mountings for engine and _ gearbox. 
Accessible gearbox dipstick. Improved 
clutch with lighter pedal action. 12-volt 
battery. Strong crossbraced chassis. 
Long flat springs of low periodicity, 
lubricated directly by means of grooved 
leaves. Torsion-bar anti-roll control 
gives great stability. Full Girling brakes. 
Flexible-spoke stecring wheel. Built-in 
radio and air-conditioning optional at 
extra charge. Draught excluders on pedals. 
Variable-strength instrument lights. 


Fixed-Head Saloon £225 


Sliding-Head Saloon . £235 


(at works) 








See these models at your local Agent’s or 
at Austin’s London Showrooms, 479 
Oxford St., W.1. 
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A BARKER SALOON WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN SUPPLIED TO THE MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR 


MOUNTED ON A 4} 
It is in silver while the head, back panels and wings are in light blue. 
body is of the pillarless type so that maximum visibility is assured. 


THE ALVIS PROGRAMME 
URING many years the Alvis Company 
have built up a reputation for high 
performance, but there was a time in their 
h’story when everything was sacrificed to 
this attribute and silence and quietness of 
operation were ignored. For some time 
now the Alvis Company have been able to 
produce startling results as regards these 
last two factors, and for som: years no 
accusations on such a score could have 
been brought against them w:-th any truth. 
In addition, however, they have managed 
to maintain their reputation for performance 
pure and simple unimpaired, and from 
the smallest model, the 12-70 h.p., to the 
lordly 4.3-litre, they can hold their own 
with anything on wheels and do it in a 
silent and effortless manner. 
For the coming season few changes 
have been necessary and only minor im- 


provements have been made. In the case 
of the four-cylinder 12-70 h.p. model the 
chief improvements relate to appearance. 
The head lamps have been increased in 
size, and the radiator shell slats are now 
vertical, to bring the car into line with 
its larger stable companions. Twin wind 
horns are now fitted, while bumper bars 
have been added to the rear quarters. The 
front seats have been redesigned to make 
them more comfortable, while the comfort 
of all seats has been improved by the 
fitting of Dunlopillo sponge-rubber over- 
lays. 

The liveliness of the engine has been 
still further increased by the raising of the 
compression to a slight deyree and the 
alteration of the automatic advance for the 
ignition: there is also a hand control. 

The design of the clutch has been 


improved to ensure a sweeter engagement. 


LITRE BENTLEY CHASSIS 
The upholstery is in blue leather and the 
The instrument board is covered with blue leather 


The Speed ‘Twenty-five and the 
4.3-litre are now very famous cars, and 
detail improvements have been made. 
Compression ratios have been raised sl’ghtly, 
as in the case of the smaller car, while the 
rate of ignition advance has also been 
altered. 

In these larger cars improvements have 
been introduced from time to t'me during 
the past season. One of these improvements 
concerned the location of the eng’ne in the 
chassis. The silence of the Alvis overhead 
valve gear has largely been brought about 
by the use of multiple springs for the 
valves, and this has still further been 
improved in the forthcom'ng models by 
supplying more oil to the rockers from a 
special gallery pipe fed direct from the 
oil pump. The clutch in these larger cars 
has also been improved by the re-arrange- 
ment of the springs and their tension. 
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BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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BEN TLEY 


The Silent Sp orts Car 
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The car illustrated 
is an outstanding example of 
; Barker LAGONDA Craftsmanship. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) Ltd., 66, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : Grosvenor 2421 


Distinguished people have patronised 
Barker Coachwork for 229 YEARS... 


testimony to the fine 


expressed in the phrase 


Barker Two-Door Saloon V.12 Lagonda 
















tradition 


“By Barker 











BARKER 
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22, CHAPEL STREET, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. This fi:teenth century 
building was familiar to Shakespeare. It belonged at one time to Thomas 
Nash, first husband of Shakespeare’s grand-daughter, Elizabeth Hall. 


Familiar to smekers who enjoy a good cigarette 
is that other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. 
Exquisitely cool and mellow in smoking, the choice 
Virginia leaf used in their manufacture ensures that 
little extra quality which discerning people demand. 


PLAYERS 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


20 for 1/5 - 50 for 3/55 -507iN (plain only) 3/65 
























In 1790 the game of Ecarté demanded skill, 

subtlety and appreciation ; the same qualities, 

in fact, which were employed then as they 

are now in the distilling of so fine a spirit 
as Sandeman’s Scotch Whisky. 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The King of Whiskies 
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EARLY ONE 


OW swift the summer goes. It was this thought, 
and an ever-present desire to snatch a day’s freedom 
from ordinary routine duty, that drove me to make 
full use of a “ day off.” For me the milestones of 
each year are those odd days of freedom when I take 

myself to places where I have seldom or never been before : then, 
it seems, an adventure is lying in wait for me just around the 
corner. 

On this occasion summer was almost at an end, signs of autumn 
had arrived. The corn stood ready for the harvesters. A jaunt 
into the country while the days still move slowly towards the 
darkness of night—that, I decided, was how I would spend’ my 
“* day off.” Not much change, perhaps, for a country postman, 
but, dressed in those old and friendly clothes which somehow go 
so well on long, rough walks, and having as my objective a certain 
inn many miles beyond the Cleobury Mortimer postal area, 
then I am filled with a rare sense of freedom and ready for any 
adventure. If nothing happens, I am not disappointed. I think 
my efforts are well rewarded if I can look at what a ninety year 
old friend of mine calls ‘‘ the best land in all the land.” If I 
should break my return journey to call on the old man (he is not 
an early-to-bed), what questions he will ask and how eager he 
will be to gather all the news about the land he knew during his 
youth and early manhood. Stored in his mind are countless 
pictures of the countryside now beyond his range, and how com- 
plete these pictures are—he asks about old trees, stones, little 
paths, broken walls, cottage gardens, a thatched roof, twisted 
chimneys, the wheel-wright’s shop, the smithy—ah, what changes ! 

I was clear of the dim High Street and, crossing the first high 
ridge of grassland before I heard a distant cock crow. How de- 
serted is the countryside at the hour before the dawn: few indeed 
are the men who— 

. . . hear the steeple chime 
Each neglected hour; hear the rutting brock 
Scream in the night; the prowling dog-fox bark ; 
Snared rabbit cry, small tragedy of dark. 

I like to stand and stare about in that strange half-light, 
the silver dusk of early morning. I like to watch and wait while 
night is turned to day: it is a miracle at which most men have 
ceased to wonder. I remember, that morning, I stood and stared 
at tree-tops many miles away. The pale, ever-widening rays 
of the rising sun spread across the eastern sky, the horizon seemed 
all a-quiver as the light grew stronger—ashy grey at first, then 
pearl grey, silver, orange and gold. ‘Then the sun himself appeared, 
slowly, silently, he rose out of the dark green world beyond the 
woods. The solemn splendour of dawn fills me with awe: 
those moments, it seems to me, demand absolute silence. 

Now that day was with me I turned and walked towards the 
hilly west. After walking for an hour or so I climbed a gate 
and followed a path up the Clee Hill. Here and there a little 
track forked off the main path and disappeared into the gorse 
and heather, but I kept on going uphill until at last there was 
no path at all. I went on climbing, and found myself on a high 
shoulder of rock, from where I had a fine view of the countryside. 
I could see the Clent Hills in the east, the Malverns and the 
Cotswolds in the south, the Black Mountains and the misty 
land of Wales in the far west. All the roads in the near valley 
were hidden by the greenery of trees and hedges ; but one road, 
the road which climbs up from Hopton Wafers and passes through 
Doddington, was plain and open. I like to see open roads across 
common land, and long winding lanes: I like to think of them 
going on and on, through towns and woods and villages, over hills 
and brooks and rivers, they wind and dip and climb. 


aire a country road 
Is natural growth, with here a curve 
Skirting a tree felled long ago, a swerve 
To let the rattling harrow pass, the wain 
With trussed and swaying load 
Lurch safely by, and empty pass again. 
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MORNING 


As I walked down into the valley beyond the hill, the sun 
rose higher. ‘The sky was very blue with white clouds sailing 
over ; a world of beauty it was. Men at work in fields near by, 
and far away, appeared to move very slowly and quietly—they 
were part of the landscape, in harmony with their surroundings. 
How out of place and jarring a well dressed townsman would be, 
I thought, in any of these humpy fields or high-hedged lanes : 
bookish men, I see them yet, they— 

- « + meet together, talk, and grow most wise, 
But they have lost, in losing solitude, 
Something—an inward grace, the seeing eyes, 

The power of being alone ; 

The power of being alone with earth and skies, 
Of going about a task with quietude, 

Aware at once of earth’s surrounding mood 
And of an insect crawling on a stone. 

All was still and quiet, and yet, in some strange way, I felt 
a silent activity all about me ; the countryside was rich with life. 
In a leafy hollow I saw an old stone bridge over a brook—just a 
thin trickle of clear water it was—and I decided to rest and smoke 
for a while. 

While I was puffing at my pipe I heard a song, a sweet regular 
kind of song it was and it seemed to come from far away, so far 
away I couldn’t make out any words, but I was sure it was the 
deep voices of men singing. In the silence of that still day the 
song hovered and hung on the air. The singing was neither slow 
nor fast, but the tune was full of rhythm and swing. For a while 
I did not look about, I was so surprised and the deep tones in 
perfect unison were so pleasing. I stood, half afraid that a note 
would escape my ear. Then the singing stopped—not suddenly, 
but gently, fading out slowly. I looked all about me, but the trees 
in the hollow were tall and in full leaf. Surely, I thought, I 
did not imagine the singing. I was curious and wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of it all. While I was thinking what I 
might do the singing began again, and now I thought I heard 
something more than voices—a soft swishing sound came, and 
this sound kept perfect time with the singing. That soft, rustling 
swis-sh was certainly part of the music. 

I climbed a grassy slope. From the top of the bank I could 
see a fair distance and, beyond the brook, I saw the singers. 
They were in a cornfield, swinging scythes ; big men they were, 
two or three yards apart, each man behind and a little to the left 
of the man in front. It was not a big field, but it was steep and 
lumpy ; a crop of corn in such a field would be difficult to cut 
with a mowing machine. Those men—there were five of them, 
with their shirt-sleeves rolled well up, five pairs of arms swinging 
together in a most free and easy manner—they made a grand 
picture. Two girls were working near them. The men moved 
forward with short steps in perfect time with their song, and 
their voices, deep and full, struck the longest, loudest note just 
as their scythes went swishing through the corn. They were 
dressed alike, and, although they were a few yards apart, their 
song seemed to bind them together so that they worked like 
one man. The only accompaniment to their song was the regular 
swis-sh—swis-sh—swis-sh of their scythes as they each cut a 
wide swathe of ripe corn. 

If I came back this way in the late evening how would the 
scene be changed? I have no doubt the moon would 


Rise harvest-tawny on the stubble shorn, 

And in the bending line of girls and men 
Some snatch of song be born, 

Lovers shall find their magic then, 

And jolly farmers wink at privilege ; 

Only the moon shall look behind the hedge, 
Confederate of youth ; 

Only the moon shall hear the whispered pledge. 


But however that may be, when next I walk among the 
hills at harvest time I hope I shall see and hear a gang of men 
singing as they swing their scythes. StmMon EVANs. 


IN A LONELY PLACE 


The steep hill leans against the sky, 

It seems a stairway climbing up 

Out of the valley’s emerald cup 

To a fantastic world on high, 

Where citadels and minarets, 

And bastions and parapets 

Are built of piled-up cumuli, 

Round cobalt lakes, within whose deeps 
The Summer sleeps. 


Soft shadows slip across the land, 

The pasture-land between the hills, 

Vague as the sadnesses which brood 

Over unbroken solitude. 

A breathing scented silence fills 

The spreading miles, with purple spanned, 
Where, in a vast encircling band, 

The great curve of the world is seen 

In looming splendours on the green. 


The only sounds that shock the air 
Come from a lonely quarry, where 
The steep hill leans against the sky, 
Within its echoing gallery 

A solitary worker breaks 

Bushels of stones, and never takes 
Eyes from the hammer in his hand. 


With half a Kingdom at his feet, 

A strange fantastic world on high, 

He, with indifference complete 

And introspective eye 

Heeds not the land, for which, in years gone by 

A flaming Patriot, he longed to die. 

But now, instead, 

Aged and poor, all glorious dreams a lie, 

All inspiration dead— 

Breaks quarry-stones to earn his daily bread. 
MarcareT E. STRINGER. 
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at Reduced Return Fares FELT HATS FOR AUTUMN 
SOUTH AFRICA from Southampton Nov. 30 and Dec. 14 Model E.5208 
Fares to Capetown from £97.18.5 First Class £67.13.7 Second Class . 
Fares to other South African Ports on application This new crown is smart also the 
ROUND AFRICA from London Nov. 23 and Dec. | ; 
Specimen Round Fares: £97.4.0 First Class and £54 Tourist Class touch of contrast in the petersham 
MADEIRA December 14 and 21 band. Price 21/9 
Special Return Fare - - First Class £20 & CO. LTD. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS TO: Head Office: 3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 BURLINGTON GARDENS, AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





(Man. 2550). West End Agency: 125, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (Whi. 1911) or Agents. 
if OLD BOND STREET, The name of the nearest will 


LONDON, W.I. be sent to you on _ request. 

















| Most wickets in one season: 304 with an average of 18°05. A. P. Freeman of Kent mn 1928. 
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FASHION FAI 











ARTIES are in the air again. Perhaps it is the change of 
season that evokes them. Or the fact that, with holidays 
over, there comes a fecling that it is good to be home again— 
seeing old friends—comparing adventures. Whatever the 

reasons, once September has had her fling, as surely as one may 

expect the leaves to come tumbling down so there will be a flutter 
of party invitations on your doormat. 

Autumn, anyway, heralds the beginning of the indoor season. 
In the springtime it is wise to concentrate on outdoor chic. Contrari- 
wise, the fall of the year is the time to exploit the charm of de- 
signedly indoor clothes. With a little organisation and a determina- 
tion not to be caught unawares, you can add considerably to your 
fun and success. 

Once, illogically enough, we bared our backs and bosoms with _ 
almost stoic bravado as the evenings grew cooler and cooler. But 
nowadays designers are considerately giving us an alternative : some- 
thing which is warm as well as smart. No longer need we dread the 
dining-room that only a furnace would really heat, or shiver in the 
drawing-room whose corners remind one of the chillier outposts of 
Empire! Frocks this season really do cope successfully with this 


kind of wccasion. For instance, you may achieve quite the ultimate in chic with a wool dinner frock. 
Probably we have the Wool Secretariat to thank for this access of sanity plus charm. 

If a high neckline both back and front suits you, so be it. Or you can have long sleeves and still 
feel that you are complimenting either your guests or your hostess with your nicest gown. There 
are still lovely frocks, traditionally décolleté, ready to flatter the grand occasion. But it is this “ covered- 
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DINNER DRESSES 


by 
DORA SHACKELL 








Y ie lovely gown with the 
sari is in pale venetian red 
romaine, honeycomb pleated on 
the bodice and below the hips. 
The sari contrasts delightfully 
in dull lime and gold metal 
velvet. From Barri. 


TOP-RED wool makes the 

frock and jacket. When 
closed, the jacket nips in neatly 
at the waist, and has a slightly 
military cut with its gold fer- 
matures. 


"AEGER make the dinner 
F dress in the photograph. 
The skirt is in bright red 
wool with a built-up waistline. 
The sweater is yellow. 
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‘AISON ROSS make 

this lovely hood:d dinner 
gown in banana yellow crépe 
amorosa with scarlet decoration. 
The hood drapes delightfully 
over the shoulders when not on 
the head. 


AVENDER crépe with a 
fancy weave is used for 
the frock, with the transparent 
net back. Lace embroidered 
with bugles is used for the yoke 
and wast-piece. Maison Ross. 


HE décolleté gown is ix 
white satin, also from 
Maison Ross. 
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ARSHALL AND 
SNELGROVE have 

the black velvet dinner gown. 
A lovely spray of velvet leaves 
and flowers is worn at the neck. 
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up” look which is so new and chic at the moment, as well as being highly 
practical for country affairs or for restaurant wear. 

Maison Ross achieve this new look with distinction in their lovely crépe 
dress with a hoed. Again they succeed in the lace yoked frock which, though 
it has a festive look, is yet cut high at back and front. Only the gorgeous satin 
gown from this house shows a really low-cut back. Here it emphasises the back 
interest in the skirt which is such a point just now. It is fun to be fashion-con- 
scious like this, without being fancy dress. 

Barri’s of Grosvenor Street discover allure in their evening gown with the 
sari. But seeing is believing in this case. You have only to wind the wide scarf 
round the head or the shoulders—there are half a dozen different ways of draping 
it—to find complete flattery. The other Barri gown challenges in a quite different 
way. In stop-red wool, it makes without the jacket as gay an affair as you could 
wish. With the jacket it is exactly right for the informal occasion. The jacket, 
by the way, fastens tightly at the waist with amusing little fermatures of gold chain 
and bauble. 

Marshall and Snelgrove discreetly show the new hip interest in their black velvet gown. This is the 
kind of frock guaranteed to give really long-term chic. Vary the ornament at the neck with handsome clips 
or several strings of pearls and you can achieve a very cunning versatility. 

Perhaps you have never thought of Jaeger as harbouring a dinner dress. But there must be many 
who will covet the evening sweater and skirt shown in the illustration. For the outdoor woman with not 
too much time to spare on wet white or its equivalent, what could be more human than this easily slipped-on 
two-piece ? Some attractive piece of jewellery worn at the neck or waist will quickly snap it up almost 
to party level. 
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WILD ROSES 


AND SOME OF THEIR GARDEN VARIETIES 


HE wild roses which do not normally exceed, say, about 

three feet in height have a place io fill in any informal 

garden, and among them are many iittle shrubs of 

undeniable charm. For grouping in association with 

heaths some of them are admirable. They may be used 
for skirting plantations of taller species or for covering sunny 
slopes in the wild garden or open woodland where, accompanied 
by the smaller cistus and brooms, they will prove their adaptability 
for lean dry soils, several of them giving ample evidence of their 
worth in the way of autumn colour. 

In this last respect the N. American Rosa nitida deserves 
primary consideration. A thrifty thicket rose, usually under 
two feet, it will put up with the most meagre of soils and soon 
form a colony of its prickly crimson stems which are amply 
furnished with highly glossed leaves. The bright rose-red flowers 
(June) are two inches across and followed by scarlet fruits, but it 
is in autumn when the leaves assume gorgeous tints of orange- 
flame and crimson that R. nitida touches its highest note of garden 
value. Indeed, it is so good in this way that those who plant for 
autumn colour will group this rose with a liberal hand. 

R. hispida, the origin of which still appears to be a mystery, 
is also good. in autumn leaf colour, but if it is to develop those 
lovely shades of apricot and tawny orange and bronze in which it 
excels, I think it needs a poor soil and all possible sun. The 
black tomato-shaped heps and small blue-green leaves of this 
delightful rose suggest an affinity with the burnet (R. spinosissima) 
clan. So do its creamy-white flowers, but these, being well over 
three inches across, exceed in size any of the burnets which have 
come my way. These beautiful blossoms, which are fragrant 
and substantial in texture, are borne in the utmost profusion, and 
the plant, though it will grow taller, does not often get above 
three feet in the thin soil recommended. 

The burnets, or Scots, roses include a number of varieties 
and hybrids of the utmost value for colonising hot dry slopes. Of 
these, the spinosissima group, the creamy-white altaica is one 
of the best, but it is apt to get too big for our present selection. 
R. lutea is a pretty yellow variety, of which there is a double form, 
bicolor nana is a low grower with its white flowers flaked with 
crimson, and there are double as well as single whites and pinks. 
That uncommon old variety, William III, belongs, I take it, to 
this section, and it is one of the most fascinating with its wee 
leaves and very double buttony roses in a deep and velvety 
crimson-purple. All these burnets are easy-going and care-free 
little roses, only asking to be left alone to colonise their allotted 
space, and this they will speedily do by suckering provided they 
are on their own roots, as they certainly ought always to be. 

R. alpina (pendulina) suggests a miniature, but this is usually 
five or six feet high at least. It has, however, a dwarf form called 
pyrenaica with beautiful rose-pink flowers and a glaucous leafage 
which does not often exceed a foot. Then there is another 
“R. alpina” of some lists which is quite distinct in its prickly 
stems, the delicious fragrance of its two-inch pink flowers and 
bristly orange-scarlet fruits. Whatever its proper name may be, 
this is a most attractive little rose for some dry, stony slope whereon 
it can indulge its passion for running. I have never seen it much 
over a foot in height, but may present its wide dog-roses on stems 
of a few inches a couple of yards from the parental root. 

One of the most distinct of our wild roses is R. foliolosa 
of S.W. North America. Spreading by underground shoots, this 
species has not much exceeded two feet with us, but R. sicula 





ROSA HISPIDA, which combines good autumnal leaf colour with the 


beauty of its creamy white blossoms 


THE BUTTER YELLOW R. SPINOSISSIMA LUTEA 


A splendid Burnet rose that will flourish anywhere 


soon makes a moderate-sized colony of erect, almost thornless, 
growths. The leaves, small and delicate, are a pale green, and the 
flowers, between two and three inches across, are saucer-shaped, 
thin and crinkled in texture, and a very vivid carmine-pink. 
These blooms, which, by the way, do not appear until July and 
August, are succeeded by round scarlet fruits. Planted in a good 
loam, this interesting rose shot up to fully four feet, but the plants 
of our original group in a poor dry soil have not exceeded two feet 
and they flower more profusely than the others. R. foliolosa, 
which does not appear to be akin to any other species in cultivation, 
is quite reasonably hardy in a light soil. 

Two apparently allied dwarf roses of S.E. Europe are R. ferox 
(horrida) and R. sicula. The former makes a thick-set bush of 
interlacing twigs heavily armed with spines and bears just after 
midsummer quantities of little cup-shaped white flowers. This 
is rather more robust. Still, it is distinctly a dwarf rose with the 
dense habit of the preceding, which it closely resembles, but the 
flowers, instead of being white are a clear rose-pink. 
Both of these southerners are quite hardy in a 
sharply-drained, gritty soil. 

What the original R. indica (chinensis) is, or 
was, is still a matter of doubt, but the assumption 
that the plant we grow as R. indica Miss Lowe is 
possibly this original must be my excuse for 
including it in this selection of wild roses. At all 
events this almost thornless rose of about two 
feet has given us a deal of pleasure for many years, 
for it is a most prolific bloomer and carries a 
succession of flowers from early June to the first 
hard frost. These flowers, with their loosely 
arranged strap-shaped petals, are a singularly 
brilliant rose-pink. They are fully three inches 
across, and the colour, as in many others of this 
section, is intensified rather than bleached by 
exposure to sun. 

This change in colour is very noticeable in 
R. mutabilis (three-feet), obviously one of the 
indica class, for the large single blooms of this 
curiosity, at first a chamois-yellow, gradually 
becomes a rosy-buff which matures to pink, and 
finally to something near crimson. 

There is, of course, a number of dwarf 
R. indica varieties, including the old monthlies, 
but these are essentially garden roses and do not 
mix well with the species to which I have referred. 
They are, moreover, probably less hardy, though 
we have never known them to suffer from frost, 
and they need rather more care in cultivation than 


the wildlings. Y We oe F 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
Seedemen, 7 Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for 





HISTON, present 
CAMBS. sowing. 

R. H. BATH, LTD. 

The Floral Farms, ome Grown 
WISBECH. Bulbs. 








TREES AND SHRUBS 








CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uni 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 
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Country and Seaside 


BOURNEMOUTH 


nterrupted sea views. 





BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS. 
Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. Tel. 341. 


MASSAGE. LIFT. 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
ing own Gardens. Very 


Fac- 
uiet. Garage. 
Central Heating. 








A.A., R.LA.C. 
THE HOTEL GLENBEIGH 
(Licensed.) 
GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY. 


Free Garage. 
Ideal Holiday Centre for Touring the 
Kingdom of Kerry. Extensive 
grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 
DENS, in the midst of delightful 
Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 
Finest surf-bathing in Ireland. Three- 


and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 


Open all year round. Extensive good 
Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
ing south of Ireland on _ Lickeen 
Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 


terms this season. Exceptionally 

mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


*Phone: Glenbeigh 4. Telegrams: 


“The Hotel, Glenbeigh.”’ 
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G. BUNYARD Fruit Trees, Roses 


& CO., LTD. Shrubs, Iris, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 








SPRAYING MACHINES 





be eT OAKS Specialists in all 
soun aha CoO. kinds of Spraying 
BIRMINGHAM. Machines. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 

KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 








for A.R.P. 


VERYTHING for water 
supplies for cottage, farm, 
estate or village. Existing wells 
examined, tested and deepened. 
Artesian wells bored to any 
depth. Treatment and storage 
problems. Our 70 years’ 
experience and well records are 
at your service. 


* DANDO ”’ PUMPS 
for every purpose 


MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS 


DUKE & OCKENDEN L® 


ENGINEERS FOR WATER SUPPLY 


| VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I. 


Works: LITTLEHAMPTON 
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For ever and 


a day 


There are many BOULTON & PAUL 
glass-houses in regular use to-day 
that were erected over fifty years 
ago. In the words of one owner: 
“These are in every way as good 
as when they were put up.” The 
reason is that there is practically 
no limit to the life of good material 
and sound workmanship. Add to 
these the practical experience of 
over one hundred years and you 
will realise the unfailing wisdom 
of investing in a greenhouse or 
conservatory by BOULTON & PAUL, 


Potting Shed. Garden Hut No. B295 is strong 
and properly made, but inexpensive. Especially 
useful as a Potting Shed. Size 7ft. x 5ft. x 5 ft. to 
eaves ; 6ft. 6ins. to ridge. Prices from £4 15 0, 
and sent in sections for easy assembly. 


Write to Head Office, 
Norwich, for Cata- 
logue 545, giving full 
details. If you are 
interested in Gar- 
ages, Kennels or 
Stables let us know, 
and we willsend you 
special lists. 


BOULTON £ PAU i" 


NORWICH 





London Office: BOULTON & PAUL Ltd. 
HORSEFERRY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1I 














SOLUTION to No. 501 


The clues for this appeared in September 2nd issue. 
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SPR PR REE) : 
(DIAIGIGIEIRISIMINIEJEIDINIE|R) + Leck for him is 


#: 
6. 


ERIN) 


ACROSS. 
One of the prophets (6) 
He was bishop, statesman 
and ambassador (10) 
9. Sounds a serious fellow (6) 

10. Novelist, son to an English 
king (10) 

13. Boadicea’s people (6) 

16. No looms for a king (7) 

17. Artist, archeologist or 
banker (5) 

18. He, of course, takes a high 
place in film quarters (5) 

19 and 20. A Jew of fiction (6) 

21. Historian to make his name 
in certain essays (5) 

22. (Rev.) A number of wise 
men (5) 

23. Policemen in general (7) 

25. The wicked doctor (5) 

28. What price the poet ? (10) 

4%. _—" a queen to be made 

) 

32. In her time played many 
parts (two words, 5, 5) 

33. He was guillotined, and not 
dismembered (6) 


gow 





DOWN. 
1. Greek father (5) 
2. A Scottish baron (5) 
3. Eighteenth century 
poet who changed his 
colours? (4) 
in a 


Anthony in the garden (4) 

Philosopher whose name ex- 
tends beyond his native 
country (10) 


7. The unfortunate Marie (10) 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


20. 
24. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


. Adancer must be made to do 


nothing backwards (5) 
Unit for the scientist (3) 
Singer turned painter (6) 

A harvest for the preacher ? 

(10) 

‘* Rub it on, Hal !”” (anagram 

to judge) (10) 


. Supposedly the first king to 


be buried in the Abbey (6) 
An infanticide (5) 
Little brother overturns the 
globe (3) 

Richard III’s “‘ dog” (5) 
A rigid painter, or so his 
name might suggest (5) 

He did not build nests (4) 

A Dean of Westminster (4) 

This novelist’s seems an un- 
reliable name for her repu- 
tation to rest on (4). 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 502 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 502, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 501 is 
Major Luard, 14, Wood Lane, Falmouth 


CROSSWORD No. 502, ‘‘MEN AND WOMEN” 
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BERKELEY 
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CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
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CLARIDGE’ 

Brook Street, W.1 

CONNAUGHT 

Carlos Place, W.1. 

DORCHESTER 

Park Lane, W.1. 

GORING HOTEL. 

Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 

Paddington. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. 

Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

GROSVENOR HOUSE. 

Park Lane, W.1. 
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BEDFORD. 


Swan Hore. 

Tue Fatcon Inn, 

EATON SOCON. 

Ye Otpe Waite Horse. 
BERKSHIRE 
DON. 

Croww anp Tuistie Hore. 

ASCOT. 

Berystepe Horet, 

Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore, 

READING. 

Grorce Hore. 

SONNING. 

Waite Hart Hore. 


WINDSOR. 
ben “ Wuite Hart,"’ Winpsor 
TD. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


iW. 
Compteat ANGLER HOTEL. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 

University Arms Hore, 
WHITTLESFORD. 

Rep Lion Hore. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Patace Hore.. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
Grosvenor Horer, Eastgate 
Street. 


ROYAL Horet. 
CORNWALL 


Tue Grenvitte Hore (Bupe) 
Lrp. 


FALMOUTH. 


Fatmoutn Horet. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. 
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Tus Dormy House. 
ST. IVES. 
Trecenna CastLe Horet. 


ST. MAWES. 
Ipte Rocks Hore. 





aT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
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Kinc Artuur’s Castie Horet.| 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE. 
Crown anv Mitre Hore. 


GLENRIDDING. 
ULLSwaTeR Horet. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
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Royat Oak Hote. 
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Mopsury Inn Hore. 
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Howpen Court Hore. 
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| WOOLACOMBE BAY (N.DEVON). 


Wootacomse Bay Hore. 


YELVERTON. 
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| 


| DORSETSHIRE 
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| Y. 
Coomspe House Hore. 
SHERBORNE. 

| Dicsy Horst. 


GE. 
Hore. GROSVENOR. 


DURHAM 


URHAM. 
Royat County Hore. 
WatTerRLoo Hore. 
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FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Hore. 


'-ON-SEA. 
Queen's Hore, 
Hamlet Court Road. 
West Curr Hore. 


| GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BRISTOL. 


Roya. Hore. 





CESTER. 
New County Horet, SouTHGaTte 
| STREET. 
| STROUD. 
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ugh 
Tue Bear Inn. 


TEWKESBURY. 
Royat Hop Pore Horet. 
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Forrest Park Hotet. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
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K, oles 4d a 
LYNDHURST. 
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NEW MIU’ 





GRAND MARINE Hore, 
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Sour Western Hore. 
SANDRINGHAM Hore. 
STONEY 


Lyndhurst). 


near 
Compton Arms Horst. 


Roya. Horet. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


GREEN DRAGON Horst, 
Broad Street. 
(near). 


ROSS-ON-WYE 
Mount Craic Hore. 
ROSS-ON- 


Roya. Hore. ‘ 

ESTIORDERIRE 
Sy Hat Hore. 
LITTLE GAD) 


BRIDGWATER ARMS Hortet. 





YSTON. 
Banyers Hore. 
| WATFORD. 
| Rose anp Crown ary. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Guerssen’s Court Hore. 


| HUNTINGDON. 
i Hore. 

| ST. 

| ae Lion Horet. 


| ISLE OF WIGHT 

| SHANKELIN. 

| SHANKLIN Towers HOTEL. 
VENTNOR. 

| Royat Hore. 

KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
BuncaLow Hore. 

Royat Avsion Hore. 

Assot’s Barton Hore. 

County Horet, 

DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 

Tue Granvitte Hore. 
ILKESTONE. 


Buruiincton Hore. 
Hote, Lynpuurst. 





Tue Horer Imperia. 
1@ 


Town House. 


|ATE. 
| GRANVILLE HOTEL. 

0. . 
‘| Tue Amuerst Arms Hore, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HorTEL. 
WickHam Court Hore. 


Kinc’s Arms Hore.. 
LANCASHIRE 


Hotet METROPOLE. 
jJUTHPORT. 


Victoria Hore. 
Patace Hore. 


8T. 
Granp Hore. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


ANGEL AND Roya Hore. 
GrorGce Horet. 


Cueguers Horet. 
COLN. 

Wuirte Hart Hore. 

STAMFORD. 

Grorce Horet. 


00: 
Eacie Lopce Hore. 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY. 
Court BLeppyn. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY Horet. 
Cc. 
Manor House Hore. 
MER. 
Granp Hote. 
Le STRANGE Ars Gotr Linxs 


Horet. 
Gotpen Lion Hore. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Manor Farm —_- Hore. 


Grorce Hore. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore. 
Granp Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NOTTINGHAM. 
County Hote. 


Barney Moor. Ye Otpe Bet 








Hore. 


| HUNTINGDONSHIRE | 4; 
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Tue Otp Sway. 
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a Hore. 
OVE. 


First Avenue Hore. 
New Imperiat Hore. 
Prince's Horet. 
Duprey Hore.. 


LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTIN 


Tupor Ciose Hcre.. 
Ape.tpui Hore. 

Royat Victoria Hore. 
Sussex Hore. 
WORTHING. 

Patace Court Hore. 
WYCH CROSS (Forest 
Tue Rorsuck Hore.. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
GHAM. 


New Granpv Hore. 
STRATFORD-ON- 


AVON. 


Row). 


Arpen Hore. 
WESTHORLAED 


Tue Queen’s Hore. 
Prince or Wates Lake Horet. 


LANGDALE Cuase Hore. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


| INVERNESS-SHIRE | 
ARRBRIDGE 


| WILTSHIRE Scotland—continued. 
EAST ROSS-SHIRE 
ROUGH. 
Tue Crown Hore. GatrLocn Horst. 
. STRATHPEFFER. 
O_p GrorGe Hore. Spa Hore. 
County Horet. § 
WORCESTERSHIRE , 

AY. ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 

Tue Lycon Arms. 8 


Hore. Scourtie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


DROITWICH SPA. 
Raven Hore. 
WorcESTERSHIRE BRINE BatHs 


Hore. 
Autp Kinc’s Arms, 
YORKSHIRE a a coorereme 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. WALES 


Turee Arrows Hore. VEY. 
TREFEDDIAN HOTEL. 
Tue Bripce House Hore. BANGO 
HARROGATE. CastLe Horet. 
Cairn Hypro. le 
Hartow Manor Hore. Tyn-y-Cozep Hortet. 
Prospect Hore. DOLGELLEY. 

A Gotpen Lion Roya Horet. 
THE nl Hore. 





St. Davip’s Horet. 
| Newton House Horet. LLANDRINDOD fo 
| SCARBOROUGH. Ye Weis Hortet. 
Roya Hore. 

Brompton Hatt Country Hote, 
Granp Hore. 3 
SOUTH STAINLEY ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL. 

| (near Harrogate). | MENAI BRIDGE. 

E Hd = Inn. GazeELLe HOTEL, 

|x Giyn GarTH. 

| } s York Hore, SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 
| 

| 


LLANGO. . 
Tue Hanp Hore. 





Younc’s Horer, Hicn Perter-| St. Bripes Horet. 
SN INIA, NANTGWYNANT. 


Pen-y-Gwryp Hore. 


GATE. 








7 | 
IRELAND = . | FOREIGN HOTELS 


| 

| om Hore. AUSTRIA 
| RovaL Hinerntan Horet. BADGASTEIN. es 

| LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). un Kassennor. 

| Hottysrook House Horet. 

| ROSAPENNA (Co. DONEGAL). 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL. 


| BELGIUM 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). | LE 





Butter Arms HOTEL. GROSVENOR. Hore. 
| Bay View Hore. Digue de Mer 220. 








CEYLON 
NORTHERN IRELAND % 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). Gate Face Hore. 
| Roya Hore. ° 
BELF. Queen’s Hore. 





| Grawo CentRAL Horet. 
PORTRU:! 








SEABANK HOTEL. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
BAD PISTANY. 
| Granp Horer Roya, 
SCOTLAND 
FRANCE 
ARGYLLSHIRE =| pEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 
° Hote. BrisTou. 
Cumrait Horst. BERCK-PLAGE. 
LOCH REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 


WE. 
Locn Awe Hore. 


of Cartton Hore. 
ALEXANDRA Hors. 


oa LYONS. 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). Granp Novver Horst, 
Western Istes HOTEL. 11, Rue Grolee. 


| AYRSHIRE Hote, pe LouvrE ET DE LA 
SKELMORLIE. Parx. 
SKELMORLIE HypDRo. L 

Hore Ritz, 


15, Place Vendome. 
Hore ScriBe, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Hore Astoria, 
131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
Hote WacrRaM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries 


LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 


iN. 
Marine HOrTe.. 
BUTESHIEE 
GLENBURN , 


| P EAST LOTHIAN 


Marine Hore. 








WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
Telephone : Geliese 106. MONTE ’ 
FIFESHIRE Hore pe Paris. 


| ST. ANDREWS. TRIANON PALAcE Horst. 
| Tue Granp Horet. 





CARRBRIDGE HOTEL. RapiuM MINERAL Bartus. 
INVERNE: 





CALEDONIAN Hore. Hotei ADLON. 
RoyvAt Hore.. 
ONICH. ITALY 


Creac-Duvu Hore. 


POR' 5 
Portree Hore. Park HOTEL. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Hore. MAJESTIC. 








| Royat Degsipg Horet | JAPAN 
(Glen o’Dee). KOBE. 
nF. Horet, Or1ENTAL Horet. 


MORAYSHIRE 
IN-SPEY. 


re Grant Arms Hore. 


PERTHSHIRE 

| BLAIR ATHOLL. } 

ATHOLL Arms HoreL. 
| CALLAND! 





SOUTH ADESOA 


‘A (THIKA 
Bive Post =. 





SWITZERLAND 


| DreapNouGcuT Hore. HOTEL DE LA Parx. 
USANNE 0 


| PALACE Bose LA jUCHY. 
IN (near Gleneagles). | Hore: Savoy. 
CasTLE oe Hore. Roya. 
Muckhart 27 Hore. MirRaBEAv. 


LUGANO. 


| Telephone : 
Horet SPLENDIDE 


Winpsor RESTA."RANT, 
| 38, St. John Street. 
| PITLOCHRY. Granp Hotei KRronenuor- 
| Prrtocury Hypro. BELLAVISTA. 
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